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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor wiil be glad to receive for consideration photographs, in- 
siantaneous or otherwrse, besides literary contributions, im the shape of articles 
and aescriftions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors ave specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MISS, and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible jor the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able 1o use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article 1s accepted. Tublication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognisea 
as acceptance. Where stamps are enciosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required jor reproduction, lovether 
with all descriptize particulars, must be plainly stated, otherwise, when payment 
is requested, it must be understood that the usual rates of the paper will be paid. 
Lf it is desired that the photographs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and 
dtrected envelope miust be enclosed for the purpose. 

Jt must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor 0f COUNTRY LIFE for reproduction. 

Vols. V., V1., V11., V/11., aud 1X. 0f COUNTRY LIFE ave now ready,and 
can be obtained on application to the Publisher. Price, bound in green half- 
morocco, 255. per volume, or 21s. in green cloth, gilt edges. Vols. .d5' ty Wil, 
and 1V. are out of print. All cheques should be made payable to the Proprietors, 
Country LIFE. 

The charge jor small Advertisements of Fropertv jor Sale or to Let, 
Sttnations Vanted, etc., ett. 18 58. jor 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each aaditional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements. should be addressed to 
the Mlanaver, 20, Zavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 

*.* °° On account of the regulations of the Postal Authorities, the index to 
Vol. 1X. of CouNTRY LiFE és not included in the body of the paper, but it 
will be forwarded free to subscribers by the Alanazer upon the receipt of a 
stamfed and addressed wrapper. 
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ETWEEN automobilism and wayside public-houses 
there may not appear ata first glance to bea very strong 
or visible connection. Yet the motor-car is taking an 
entirely new class of visitors into remote parts of the 
country, and it may be worth while to ask what effect 

is likely to be produced. Let us look first at what has occurred 
in the past. The village inn reached its heyday in the stage- 
coach era. It was then profitable for the landlord to arrange for 
the reception cf visitors, because they were mostly-of a class accus- 
tomed to have things pleasant, and competent to pay for the atten- 
tion. When railways supplanted stage coaches the village inn 
was neglected. Even the*commercial traveller ceased to-be a 
frequent visitor. He whipped in with one train and whipped 
out with another, and the average landlord ceased to take interest 
in sleeping guests, but laid himself out chiefly to cater for local 
customers. In other words, he was content to sell four ale of 
muddy appearance and heady quality to the tippling rustic. 
The village landlord of to-day gazes with surprise on anyone 
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who has the temerity to propose staying over-night at his 
hostelry. Beds? He has not one to spare, has scarcely enough for 
his own family. Nay, he turns up his nose when asked for 
food. To get even a mutton chop cooked is difficult for the way- 
faring man. The village inn is in most cases a drinking shop 
pure and simple. An idea is abroad, but it is quite fallacious, 
that certain privileges are bestowed on publicans on the 
understanding that they will attend to the reasonable require- 
ments of those who travel. They interpret their duties more or 
less as a responsibility to provide drink. Under compulsion, 
and with the memory of a test case fresh before them, they may 
make a show of providing tea or food—but in nine cases out of 
ten it is quite unsatisfactory. Perhaps it might be thought that 
the cyclist should to some extent have changed that, but it is not 
so in reality. The average cyclist is not a good patron of inns; 
he is keen on exercise, and olten not very well off—no blame to 
him for that—and so he has not exercised an improving 
influence on the village inn. Ofcourse we have so far dealt with 
only one kind of change. When by any chance or possibility a 
respectable inn can be transformed into a showy hotel, this has 
been done for speculative reasons. ‘The tariff is raised, there is a 
show of regular meals, and, on the whole, the place is rendered 
most uncomfortable and impossible. No one would for pleasure 
stay in an inn transmogrified into an hotel. 

The motor-car is in the way of bringing quite a different 
class of customer back to the villages, and the fact is worth the 
attention of those who own the soil. It would serve little 
purpose to leave it to the village publican himself, who cannot 
fairly be expected to understand what the situation requires. He 
needs direction, since he has little or no acquaintance with the 
new comer. Nor are brewery companies, and the like, much 
better qualified. Their one idea of improving an inn is to 
develop it into what they call an hotel—that is to say, to 
make it into a poor imitation of a second-class London eating- 
house. Now that may do for commercial travellers, but not for 
those who are travelling purely and simply for pleasure. They 
do not want imitation, and it is well to ask what they do require. 
In the very first place, we would put absolute cleanliness. The 
village inn, as a rule, has a collection of cheap, silly ornaments, 
which are stuck about all over the place. One of the first 
things is to clear these out. A very simple bedroom, for instance, 
will please the most fastidious taste, so long as everything is 
spotlessly clean and there is no gaudy ornament to worry the 
eye. Often one will find a host of useless trinkets on mantel- 
piece and table, but a complete lack of the essentials of a simple 
toilet. The expense involved in supplying the necessaries need 
not be at all heavy, and probably might be less than is 
frittered away in useless and worrying ornament. The chief 
points about a bedroom are spotless linen, the absence of any 
material calculated to hold or retain dust, and simplicity—a plain 


bedstead, plain toilet accessories, a plain, simple mirror. In the 
sitting-room, much the same kind of thing is needed. Usually 


it is far too much crowded with miscellaneous furniture, which 
looks as if it had been picked up in odds and ends at rural sales. 
Now a solid table, a few plain chairs, and perhaps a sofa to 
match, are really all that is required. With regard to food, a 
new difficulty arises, because an absurd idea prevails that what 
is called genteel company requires genteel meals. |The majority 
of such guests as we have indicated abhor anything of the kind. 
One great point the village publican should keep in view, is to 
provide, in its highest excellence, the fare natural to the village. 
Much of it, if he be a wise man, will be provided by himself, thus 
bringing in two profits. He ought to keep his own fowls, though 
many a village landlord does not do even that, and guarantee 
fresh new-laid eggs to his guests; he should also have chickens 
always ready for the pot, and not be content unless they are fat, 
and well fitted to present at table. The rashers of bacon served 
at breakfast, needless to say, ought to come from his own sty, 
and the beef and mutton from a butcher who may be trusted to 
deal only with farmers in his neighbourhood. Some may, 
perhaps, deem all this superfluous, but we can assure them that 
the village inn at the present moment is a place where you get 
French eggs for breakfast, and foreign and colonial meat for all 
the rest of the meals. 

Now it needs no argument to show that the village landlord 
is most unlikely to undertake these changes on his own account. 
He has got into the way of depending almost exclusively for his’ 
income on “tap.” This is good neither for him nor for the villagers; 
and it is at least a fair suggestion that every good landowner will 
endeavour to supply any reasonable appetite for drink through 
a well-organised and carefully-supervised club, at which the 
amount of liquor to be consumed should be carefully regulated. 
That which was set up by the late Lord Wantage at Lockinge 
might perhaps serve as a convenient model, or, at least, suggest a 
club that would be a modification of it. in this way there is 
room for a good deal of work that ought at once to exercise a 
beneficial effect on the morals of the village, and be the cause of 
material benefit to it. The only question that arises is whether 
visitors could be attracted in such numbers as to make the 
outlay remunerative. Our own belief is that this is possible, 
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and it is founded on a number of common-sense considerations. 
Wholesome country life and wholesome simple food are demanded 
by an increasingly large number of people, whose tastes are 
educated, beyond the shoddy genteel that used to be in vogue 
half a century ago, to a love of what is really simple. It is a 
natural reaction against the over-civilisation and the complicated 
arrangements of modern life. After elaborate dress and elaborate 
dinners an experience of plain, quiet village life has the charm of 
contrast. We find evidence of it in the ever-increasing number 
of those who take every possible opportunity to fare forth from 
the street and seek the mountain-side, the seashore, or the 
green rustic Jane. To take advantage of this taste, and at the 
same time to gratify it, is a fine thing to do when its accom- 
plishment must result in the improvement at the same time of 
the rustic. We do not believe that his advance is at all likely to 
be forwarded by any amount of preaching and moralisation, of 
which, indeed, there has already been enough and to spare; nor 
can we imagine that he will be made temperate either by Act of 
Parliament or the kindly tyranny of those in authority, but he 
may, by careful and judicious help, learn to find his own 
salvation. 

















AREWELL is a word that always carries a certain 
amount of pathos with it, especially when it comes at 
the end of a splendid holiday. That the paragraphs 
about ‘* The Royal Tour” are now graced with this 
heading reminds us that the Duke and Duchess of 

Cornwall have at length got through at least half of their visiting. 
An extremely pleasant journey it seems to have been, not so 
much written about as was perhaps to be expected, but that only 
means that it has been marked by no sensational incident. From 
this side we have watched with kindly interest how loyally and 
cordially the Duke and Duchess have been everywhere received, 
and it has been evident that in a quiet but effective way they 
have been cementing the bonds of Empire. And when their 
ship “ turns again home ” they may rest assured that here they will 
be as heartily welcomed as they ever have been in any colony— 
it would be impossible to be more so. 

In many respects the summer of 1gor will not be very 
favourably remembered. Neither crops nor flowers has 
it produced in the abundance of its predecessors. The blackthorn 
came in patches only, the hawthorn in niggardly fashion, wild 
apple and cherry bloomed half-heartedly. But one flower has a 
splendid record. It has been pre-eminently a year for roses. 
Gardeners admit it of their cherished species, and the wild rose 
has been what the Scotch call ‘‘a sicht for sair een.’’ And in 
this connection the writer noticed a practice worthy of wider 
imitation. In the King’s Park, at Sandringham, roses have 
been planted with fine effect among the clumps of trees and 
evergreen shrubs. Here it is the wild variety that makes a 
tangle ‘of spray and shows a million of its delicate pink flowers ; 
there a white rose left to grow wild, raises a snowy bank against 
a background of dark green holly and bramble; while a wild 
vine clambers in a leafy ladder from tree to tree. A very few 
red roses are sufficient to produce loveliness out of a sober clump 
of green. The general effect is to impart a fine natural disorder 
to grounds that would otherwise be almost too well kept and exact. 
For a garden is just like a human being, who, as a poet so old 
and knowing as Ovid said, ought never to look as though he 
came out of a bandbox, which is a very free rendering of a 
passage in the naughtiest of his books. 


Before the season is over we may expect to hear many 
eulogies of that somewhat shadowy personage, King Alfred. He 
cuts a grand, though somewhat vague, figure, as vague as that of 
brave King Arthur himself or of Roland and Oliver, and the rest 
of the paladins who did, or did not, die at Roncesvalles. Yet we 
may scarcely hope to see his memory more suitably honoured 
than it was on Saturday. The presence of Mr. Choate, the 
American Minister, and a worthy successor of the eminent and 
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accomplished men who have represented the United States in 
this country, was especially appropriate. : The memory of Alfred 
is as much an inheritance of Americans as of ourselves, and 
most gracefully did Mr. Choate pay his tribute of praise. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, as is his wont, was somewhat inclined 
to be argumentative and aggressive, but not to any offensive 
degree, and altogether the meeting was most successful. We 
hope that others will come off equally well. It is possible to 
overdo centenaries, but when it comes toa millenary there is a 
natural check to exaggeration. The nations whose histories go 


‘back a thousand years are few, fewer still are the authentic 


heroes whose names have survived for ten centuries. 


The doleful circumstances to which Mr. Steyn was reduced 
in his efforts to escape from General Broadwood must remind 
Lord Kitchener of the still more ignominious flight of the 
Khalifa. It is true that Mr. Steyn had to run off in his shirt- 
sleeves; the Khalifa, according to an unforgetable Reuter, went 
off dropping his wives on the way. This is the most hair’s-breadth 
escape that Mr. Steyn has yet experienced, and, except him, all 
the rest of the Government, or what they call the Government of 
the ‘‘Orange Free State,” is now in the possession of our 
soldiers. Indeed, the Times put the case very cleverly on 
Monday, when it said that the Government is distributed 
between a mule-trolley and some Cape carts. Reduced to such 
straits it is very evident that the Boers have at last come very 
near to the end of their tether. A well-informed authority has 
named October as likely to see the end of Lord Kitchener’s 


operations, and the prophecy has every likelihood of being 
fulfilled. 

Certain advanced Russophobes express an alarm that does 
not appear justified by the facts, at the scientific expedition which 
the Russian Imperial Geographical Society is sending to the 
Pamirs under the lead of Dr. Fedshenko. Zoology, botany, and 
geology are its objects, and the alarming points to the victims 
of Russophobia, is that it proposes to advance actually to the 
Indian Frontier. We know the game, these alarmists, in effect, 
say—the scientific or philanthropic mission, the establishment of 
an observation post, the press of unfortunate circumstance 
ending in reluctant annexation. This, no doubt, is a fair 
description of certain proceedings that we have witnessed, but it 
may be asked whether Russia has a monopoly of them, and, 
after all, some scientific expeditions are scientific. We seek to 
go to both the poles, but we do not contemplate annexation of 
either. 


The provisions of the De‘ence Bill, now passing, or at least 
under discussion, in the Federal House of Representatives at 
Melbourne, have some interesting features, and it is rather a 
curious coincidence that the bill should be before the, House just 
when the Commonwealth is celebrating its first anniversary. 
The infant promises well. Under the bill, it is proposed that all 
males shall be liable for military service, and shall be placed in 
three classes, according to age’: The first class, consisting of all 
between eighteen and thirty; the second, of those from thirty:to 
forty-five; and the third, from forty-five to sixty. It is hoped 
that the ordinary strength of the defence force may be maintained 
by voluntary enlistment, and this permanent force is liable to be 
called upon for active service outside the borders of the Common- 
wealth in case of emergency ; the reserve, so to call it, is onl, to 
be employed outside the Commonwealth with the assent of its 
members—that is to say, that none except those on the per- 
manent list need serve abroad unless they are so disposed. But 
all are liable to be called on for service within the Commonwealth 
itself, if in the opinion of the Governor-General the emergency 
requires their services. 

The Moorish Embassy has been entertained by the Kaiser 
at Berlin with no little courtesy, with a display of cavalry 
evolutions, and an exhibition of military ballooning. The latter 
the Moors probably regarded with unaffected wonder and 
uncritical admiration, but it would be very interesting if we 
could know their inmost opinion, stripped of its veil of Oriental 
courtesy, of the cavalry performances of Western troops. It 
is essentially skilled criticism in that regard, skilled by the 
experience and the practice of more years than the Western man 
has learned to sit on horseback. And he never seems likely to 
learn quite as much of horsemanship as the Arab. But West is 
West and East is East, and what the Moor truly thought we 
shall never know. 





We all know how, when the greatest poet of last century 

was young, he 

‘* Dipped into the future far as human eye could see,” 
and beheld 

‘‘ The heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales.” 

Only a dream, folk said, and yet a French inventor seems in the 
way of making that dream come true. M, Santos Dumont, by 
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Steering his air balloon over the first and most difficult half of 
his voyage round the Eiffel Tower, has shown that aerial 
navigation still lies within the bounds of possibility. If we call to 
mind the clumsy stumblings that attended the birth of all the 
great inventions of our time, we shall not attach too much 
importance to the breakdown. Here, as elsewhere, the way to 
success is paved with failure; it was so with steam, it was so 
with electricity, and we cannot imagine how it could be otherwise 
than so with the direagable balloon. M. Santos Dumont has 
at least accomplished enough to make us watch his subsequent 
career with interest. 





A correspondent has answered our query as to what was the 
value of the Marble Hill Estate in less sentimental times. He 
says: “ Mr. Cunard paid £35,000 for it not many years ago, but, 
what is more to the purpose, he made an agreement in October, 
1899, to sell it to a syndicate for £42,000. This syndicate 
intended to develop the estate, and had the title surveyed and 
the ground examined, but the attempt to launch it failed, and the 
deposit of £500 was forfeited.”” Headds: ‘ Personally, I do not 
think the view from Richmond Hill would suffer if the estate on 
the Twickenham Road side of the old house were built on. But 
on the river-side the land soon runs down into the flood limit, 
and, further, it would be much too far from a station for people 
who cannot keep a carriage, so.that I do not think the small 
villa is possible there.” We are glad to note that our corre- 
spondent, although he does not seem to be by any means an 
enthusiast or fanatic, is still on the side of using what influence 
can be brought to bear to prevent the disfigurement of Richmond 
Hill. As the Times reminds us, Sir Walter Scott, whose eye for 
scenery was unrivalled, calls it an inimitable landscape, although 
Jeanie Deans says: ‘It’s braw rich feeding for the cows, and 
they have a fine breed o’ cattle here; but I like just as weel to 
look at the craigs of Arthur's Seat, and the sea coming in ayont 
them, as at a’ thae muckle trees.” 





With steady persistence the Labour Department of the Board 
of Trade dins it into our ears that trade is going from bad to 
worse. The report in the Gazette issued on July 15th says: ‘‘ The 
general state of employment during June was still worse than a 
year ago.” And ifanybody doubts the statement, weadvise them to 
consider the following sentence: ‘‘ The changes in rates of wages 
reported during June affected 24,560 workpeople, and the net effect 
of all the changes was a decrease of 1s. 34d. weekly per head.” 
This comes after a decrease of 1s. 5d. in the preceding month 
of May. Last year at this time the rate of wages was still 
advancing. But if it be falling in a month that usually is so 
busy as June, the natural inference is that it will do so to a still 
greater extent in the autumn. 





It would be following a very ill example to comment at any 
length on the notorious newspaper case which was decided on 
Saturday last. The defendants have appealed against the judg- 
ment, and it would consequently be going quite against the spirit 
of English law to discuss whether they are guilty or innocent. 
But whether Mr. Justice Kennedy’s sentence be reversed or not, 
there can be no harm in setting down our strong disapproval of 
that new class of journalist called the ‘ crime investigator.” You 
can never mix two things to the advantage of both, and it has 
always been the contention of all that is best in English 
journalism, that a man who writes for a newspaper is not a private 
detective and has no business to do the work of one. A ‘crime 
Investigator’ is a new addition to the staff of our newspapers, 
and deserves no very warm welcome. Whatever be the outcome 
of the appeal lodged by the defendants, we earnestly hope that the 
very fact of there having been a trial will discourage some of our 
less respectable contemporaries from continuing to make capital 
out of every vile crime that they have to report—even if they can 
do it without possible injury to innocent men. The whole business 
is repugnant to our conception of what a news-sheet should be. 
But, at the same time, no one can deny that the criminal 
investigator who has free scope to publish whatever he may like 
in the columns of the newspaper, is in the way of creating 
prejudice against, and premature judgment of, suspects who 
may very possibly turn out to be innocent in the end. The Lord 
Chief Justice drew very marked attention to this abuse of 
journalistic privileges in connection with what was known as “‘ The 
Yarmouth Murder,” and it is to be hoped that the case tried in 
Bristol will accentuate the force of his censure. 





Some small recompense for their defeat in the ‘‘ Grand” at 
Henley awaited the Pennsylvanians when they crossed over to 
Ireland at the challenge of Trinity College, Dublin. A meeting 
between the two crews had been planned to take place on the 
Lakes of Killarney, and there the race was held last Saturday. 
The distance to be covered was approximately three miles, and 
it may be said in all seriousness that a more hollow victory has 
seldom witnessed. The Americans, apparently, got the better 
start, and, after two miles, led by ten lengths and eventually 
“rossed the winning line thirty lengths ahead of Trinity College, 
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who thereupon ceased rowing. In spite of a plentiful lack of real 
excitement, a certain amount of enthusiasm seems to have 
existed. A correspondent ‘estimated’ the presence of 10,000 
persons, who awarded both crews a good reception. In all 
probability it was the novelty of the occasion that attracted the 
spectators, for Irishmen as a body are too good sportsmen to 
derive pleasure from a virtual walk-over, foreshadowed to some 
extent as it was by the result of Trinity College’s Henley heats. 
The locality, too, may have contributed its quota of enjoyment 
to the occasion, for just now the famous lakes are particularly 
beautiful. 


Until Monday of this week there had been no meet of the 
Four-in-Hand Club for two years; and the cause is not far to 
seek, To a body looking so much to military officers for 
support, the long continuance of the war is bound to be a heavy 
blow, and in this instance a very large percentage indeed— 
considerably more than half—of the members were called away. 
The reunion, however, was auspicious both as regards weather 
and attendance, for the twenty-one teams which mustered 
on Monday compared favourably, considering all things, 
with the twenty-seven and twenty-two of the preceding meets. 
Four regimental coaches turned up—Royal Horse Artillery, 
1st Grenadiers, Coldstreamers, and 2nd Life Guards—and 
altogether the occasion was a delightful one. 

The excessive heat experienced at Bisley during the past 
ten days has been found very trying. The soil of this neigh- 
bourhood, as everyone knows, is sandy, and to have to shoot 
during the middle of the day is, under such conditions, a 
distinct handicap. The uncertain wind, too, that prevailed 
through the early stages of the meeting, while scarcely sufficient 
to temper the rays of the sun, nevertheless had the effect of 
baffling shooters to an unusual extent. For several days com- 
petitors at the long ranges had to vary their wind allowance at 
each shot, so fluky were the breezes. In these circumstances, 
the shooting, taken as a whole, showed a fair average of merit, 
whilst the entries for the various events were quite satisfactory. 

A temperature approaching ninety degrees in the shade is 
not exactly calculated to tempt the horse-lover to endure an hour 
and a-half’s journey in a railway carriage in order to indulge his 
taste for procuring well-bred animals of any variety, and 
Sir Walter Gilbey’s sale of Hackneys last week suffered 
accordingly. An average of upwards of £63 a head for 
thirty-eight animals cannot, however, beconsidered unsatisfactory, 
especially when it is remembered that included in the catalogue 
were aconsiderable proportion of foals and yearlings, and that 
few, if any, of the adults were broken to harness or saddle. The 
fact is that, in spite of the demand for horses of a class, the breed- 
ing industry in England is, for the time being, not so eagerly 
patronised by country gentlemen as it was; and more’s the pity, 
for this circumstance has certainly militated against the success 
of most of the sales of breeding stock which have been held this 
year. 





The facility with which a would-be buyer of horses can 
supply himself with what he requires from abroad has unques- 
tionably affected the home production, and this subject was 
referred to by Sir Walter Gilby in a very sensible little speech 
which he delivered at the luncheon preceding the sale. In 
the course of his observations Sir Walter alluded to the fact that 
during the last ten years 300,000 horses, of the value of upwards 
of £16,000,000, have been imported into this country, the latest 
returns showing that only 30,000 have been exported, of which 
number 3,000 unfortunate animals have crossed to Holland to be 
manufactured into table delicacies. Sir Walter Gilbey likewise 
paid a very high tribute to the enterprise of those foreign 
breeders who, having possessed themselves of our best 
blood, methodically set to work to produce the high-class 
working horse which is always in demand, but which our men 
have neglected, with the result that they are now supplying us 
with animals which Englishmen do not produce in sufficient 
numbers to supply the national want; whilst our amiable 
neighbours, having procured all the horses they require, do not 
come for more. Sir Walter Gilbey’s words are well worthy of 
the consitleration of country gentlemen. 

When events that move the feelings are stirring, it is only too 
easy to lose our just sense of proportion and this is precisely 
what is occurring in regard to the shooting of our wounded by the 
Boers. Isolated and occasional acts of brutality, we may take 
it, there are bound to be in warfare; but on the whole it is 
certain that this war in South Africa has been conducted with 
remarkable humanity both on the one side and the other. This 
is the important and large fact. To dwell on the occasional 
exception is not only misleading, but mischievous, inviting 
retorts, recriminations, and tending to brutalise the further 
conduct of the war. 
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MISS DAPHNE BOURKE. 


T is a wonder that the gardens of the Royal Botanic Society 
are not more often visited in the summer by the people who 
want a little fresh air after ballrooms and theatres—that is 
to say, the day after, for we are not suggesting a stroll in 
the gardens in the small hours of the morning, although a 

stroll would be pleasant enough at such atime. These gardens 
are pleasant places at hours more fully recognised by the canons, 
and perhaps it is the name of Regent’s Park, where these 
gardens are situated, that makes them seem far more remote than 
they really are from fashionable London. Regent’s Park means 
“‘Lord’s” or ‘the Zoo”’ to the ordinary Londoner; but the Botanic 
Society’s gardens are not nearly so far afield as either of these, 
being in the latitude of the top of Portland Place, but a little 
further west. If it were known how near the gardens are, they 
would be far more numerously visited; which would be anything 
but a blessing to the few who go there now. 

But special occasions have their own attractions, and there 
was a very special attraction in the Children’s Féte—the “ Feet 
Sham-peter,” according to classical pronunciation—given in 
those gardens on the eleventh of the month in aid of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Lady 
Ancaster was the organiser of this féte, that had so great a 
success that for some days before its date the announcement was 
made that Mr. Ben Greet’s company had all the places occupied 
for their play of “As You Like It,” which they were giving, 
in pastoral fashion, more or less in connection with this féte. 
Mr. Greet, as is well known, has been giving a series of 
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these pastoral plays in the gardens; and very charming 
they have been. The way in which the little knoll is 
used for a stage, so that all the audience can see and hear 
quite comfortably, although they are seated on the level, 
is very clever; and there is just the right amount of scenery 
—that is to say, as little as the business of the play can 
possibly be carried on with. We take it that this is the right 
environment for a Shakespeare play, for certainly it is more like 
the environment in which the dramatist conceived that his 
plays would be acted than is the more elaborate artifice of the 
recognised theatre. His drama and its rapid vivid action seem 
more at home in the bushes of the Botanic Gardens than in the 
magnificent surroundings of the Lyceum. Such is at least the 
humble judgment of him who scribbles here—much open to 
correction. The plays are finely acted. Mr. Ben Greet will 
not take it amiss when we say he found himself fitted as with a 
glove by the character of Touchstone. And there was one 
feature of the mise en scene that neither Lady Ancaster nor Mr. 
Ben Greet could command, and yet which favoured the company 
in the most marked manner—the weather and the sun. The 
weather and the sun are important factors in the success of the 
‘‘ Feet Sham-peter” and of the pastoral play, and they did their 
part to admiration. . 

The scene was very delightful; the gardens were decorated 
gaily; the programme ran on this wise: From 3 till 5, ‘‘ Under 
the Greenwood Tree,” Mr. Ben Greet’s company (the woodland 
players) in scenes from Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ As You Like It”; then 
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Children’s Revels, arranged by Lady Dudley, these small 
revellers being nine pupils of Mrs. Wordsworth dancing a 
quadrille. This was very charming. The children were all 
young—five or six, which seems the age for revelling most 
gracefully and winningly. A minuet, arranged by Mrs. Walter 
Campbell, followed; then a Polish Mazurka, arranged by Lady 
Mary Trefusis, and danced by eight pupils of Mr. Louis 
d’Egville. Next, Pas Seuls, according to Mrs. Wordsworth’s 
arrangement; Trois de Pas, arranged by Lady Meysey 
Thompson ; a gavotte, by Lady Dartmouth ; a ballet from “ As 
You Like It,” arranged by Mrs. Wordsworth; and finally, at 
6 p.m., Contre—danses, on the grass, for all the children who 
could or would dance them—Tempéte, Circassian dance, polka, 
«« Round the Mulberry Bush,” ‘“ Pop Goes the Weasel,” galop, 
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Sir Roger de Coverley, and all the dances that we used to 
dance when the world was young. 

All the world looked very young and Arcadian and full of 
dance and music in the gardens when these things were going 
forward, and it seemed impossible to believe that there could be 
in the same world any such wickedness as cruelty to children. 
Yet it was not to be forgotten that all was done for charity’s 
sake, for the sake of the society which aims at protecting children 
from the cruelty of those whose natural place, unnaturally 
neglected, it is to protect them from all cruelty. It is a society 
that does good work. It is work that has to be done very 
delicately. The steps have to be scanned well before they are 
taken. Interference with the ties, that ought to be sacred, of 
family life (for that is what it comes to, commonly) is not to be 
undertaken rashly. But the society has made few mistakes, and 
has done a great deal of beneficence. It is worthy of all 
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support; and good support is given it. The prices for 
entry into this Arcadian afternoon at the Botanic gardens 
were liberal—a guinea each, which included refreshments ; but 
with all the will in the world you could not eat a large 
hole in your guinea’s worth, from the refreshments, at that 
hour of the day. Besides the entrance tickets, other sources 
of money-making on the society’s behoof (the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children) were the fruit and flower market 
that was under Lady Evelyn Ewart’s management, and the ‘ Sun- 
flower Stall,” where ‘‘ The Book ”—that is to say, the souvenir 
guide to the féte—was on sale. ‘ The price of the book,” said 
the notice, ‘is left to the generosity of the purchaser.” These 
clever ladies, having suffered, it is to be conceived, from the 
cabman who “ prefers t> leave it to you,” adopted this ingenious 
plan of extorting from hands 
that perhaps were a little 
grudging the sum that the 
vanity of their owners per- 
mitted them to regard as the 
minimum. That is a grudg- 
ing way, perhaps, of speaking 
of it. . It:.was generosity and 
charity, no doubt, as well as a 
wish‘to see a pretty sight ina 
pretty setting, that brought 
most of the spectators to the 
gardens and induced them to 
buy the book on which no 
price was set; but, _ still, 
human motives often are a 
little mixed, and the fair 
sellers of these priceless 
souvenirs must have had an 
interesting study in human 
nature in seeing the sums 
that the different purchasers 
thought adequate to the merit of 
the souvenir, the claim of the 
charity, or their own reputation 
for wealth and_ generosity. 
What would Touchstone say 
to it? It is a quaint world, no 
doubt, but it was a very pretty 
and delightful bit of the world 
that was seen on that July 
afternoon at the Botanic 
gardens. 

Without doubt the féte 
must have realised a_ very 
helpful sum to the funds of 
the society, for all was handed 
over to it, as we understand— 
there was no deduction for 
scenery or theatre rent, or the 
like. Lady Ancaster con- 
cludes a short preface to the 
souvenir guide with these 
words: ‘ This society has 
now for many years been the 
means of bringing relief to 
hundreds, and even thousands, 
of unhappy children. The 
joyful, happy children who 
have assembled in these 
gardens to-day ‘will not for- 
get’ the purpose for which we 
have come together, to con- 
tinue this noble work, to bring 
even happiness to those who 
have never known it.” 

These are objects that 
cannot fail to winall sympathies. 
If any wish to obtain more infor- 
mition, they should apply to 
the Reverend B. Waugh, the National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, 7, Harpur Street, W.C., or to the 
“« League of Pity ” Office, 318, Regent Street, W., which is the 
Children’s Branch of the society. No doubt there is a value in 
the work that the society does, not only for the children on whom 
it takes pity (those for whom this féte was given), but also those 
children whom it teaches to be pitiful (those by whom the dances 
and so on were performed). A great appreciation was shown of 
the performances, that really were charming. Nor was it only 
the set dances that were so attractive; the general aspect of the 
gardens alive with the children, many of them in fancy dress, 
occasionally with a view of one or other of the woodland players, 
in costume, taking his rest—all this was scarcely less delightful 
than the more elaborate conceits. The sound of the cabs and 
omnibuses is audible there, only like a rumbling of thunder in 
the distance that helps the impression of the present silence; sc 
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Richard N. Speaight, A GARDEN GAME. 


that the twentieth century seemed to be left to have vanished—- 
and the medizval era to be found again, with all its beauty and 
its rich fancy, its joy of life, as soon as we left the road round 
Regent's Park, that the cyclists love, and were in the charmed 
circle of the gardens. 


Y 
¥. ¥. AND HIS G. G 
JosrepH JEREMIAH JoNLS a simple farmer was, 
He tilled his acres carefully, and paid his rent because 
His landlord said he must, or Joe 
Would have to pack his goods—and go. 


Now Jones, though blessed with rustic wits 
(And prone to epileptic fits), 

Was rather sharp, as rustics go, 

As subsequent events will show. 

Jones had a mare of chestnut hue, 

Which stood exactly 15.2; 

Quoth Jones one morn, ‘“ Lor’ bless my soul ! 
T’ ole mare ’as bin an’ ’ad a voal!”’ 


Indeed she had! What luck for Jones! 
Who'd bought her—just a bag of bones — 
Out of a drove that passed along 

The road one day—for a simple “ song.” 


Jones watched the youngster daily grow, 
And taught it to “‘ Gee-up”’ and “* Whoa” ; 
*Twas born unsound; but those who tell 
The truth, a horse will never sell ! 


There came one day a horsey youth, 
Who thought he knew a lot, forsooth ! 
He bought the colt, wrote out a cheque, 
And forthwith clambered on its neck. 


‘“‘ Now that you’ve bought t’ ’orse,” said Jones, 
“‘T’ll tell yer that two faults ’e owns. 

I reckon that yer’ll find yer match 
Whene’er yer try that ’orse ter catch.” 

‘“‘T never let my horses loose,”’ 

Replied the simple-minded goose ; 

‘“ But, seeing that I’ve bought the horse, 
The other fault you'll tell, of course.” 

Then answered the bucolic Jones, 

In simple, unassuming tones : 

“«T’ other fault? That ’orse you’ve bought 
Aint good for nothin’ when '’e’s caught !” 


FRANK BonNETT. 


Our Portrait [lustration. 


; | ‘HE portrait that appears on our frontispiece to-day is, we 








m.y venture to say, peculiarly appropriate, for Lady 
Ancaster’s name has been brought into prominence 
recently by reason of her organising the Children’s Féte at the 
Botanic Gardens in aid of the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, Lady Ancaster was formerly Lady 
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Evelyn Elizabeth Gordon, 
daughter of the tenth Marquess 
of Huntly, and in _ 1867 
married Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby, who became Earl of 
Ancaster in 1892. 
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R, ALFRED AUSTIN, 
poet laureate, has issued 
a book of verses about 
and to the late Queen, 
which he calls ** Victoria 
the Wise” (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode). It is a small quarto, 
bound in white and purple, adorned 
with crowns, to remind one apparently 
of its official character. But, alas! 
I have not much capacity for appre- 
ciating official verse, and, greatly as I 
reverence the memory of Queen Vic. 
toria, this rhyming lamentation begins 
to pall a little, Sooth to say, Mr. 
Alfred Austin has written far too many 
lead.ng articles to be a great poet, for 
your leader writer gets into the way of 
mere fluency and correctness, as if his 
sole aim were to imagine at midnight 
178, Regent Street. what the common majority will be 
sayinzat noon, A clever gift, no doubt. 
Most soothing it is for readers of the Standard to open the paper with an 
assurance that what they think will be most certainly expressed in its pages, 
But you cannot do that and cultivate the greater imagination, see in Queen 
Victoria’s life all the long human drama, touched with the pathos that circles 
life as with a shoreless sea. And, beside, Mr. Alfred Austin is not a poet of 
nice workmanship, Look at this : 
‘‘ For, though no more the oblivious cuckoo calls 
From land to land, no longer on the sprav 
~ Of yellowing elm the throstle vaunts his lay, 
The ringdove’s voice as fades the leaf and falls, 
Reiterates its note of love that never palls,” 
A master of craft would abhor that phrase, ‘‘the oblivious cuckoo,” which is 
not only meaningless, but harsh, with two vowels knocking against ore another 
in the first two syllables, ‘‘ Vaunts his lay,” too, has sound but no sense, and 
that about the ringdove is what the irreverent call ‘‘ piffle,” or, as Touchstone 
hath it, **’Tis the right butterwoman’s rank to market.” 

To look for verse in the ‘‘ Croquet Annual, 1901-1902” (Newnes), may 
seem to be quite superfluous, but ‘ Diana,” who gets up this excellent publication 
among her manv other possessions, appears to have a poet, or, rather, a poet 
parodist, on the premises, and he has very cleverly worked the game into verse, 
I will give one specimen, chiefly for the purpose of showing how easy it is to 
construe the verb ‘to kipple.” This is how Mr, Anonymous kipples : 

‘*On the drouth of the sun-parched prairie, o’er the far-flung hummocked snow, 
Where the Northern streamers flicker, or the Southern Cross hangs low, 
Startling the outraged ostrich, shocking the polar bear, 

At the English game of croquet you can hear the English swear, 

With their blanky, blanky, blanky, blanky, blank, 
For the native born’s as quarrelsome and keen, 
And can get as hot and shirty o’er the problems of love thirty, 
As his brothers are at Wimbledon or Sheen.” 
Thus excellently does the croquet man, or woman, kipple, 

From the merry parody we revert to sadness, Mrs, Maude, who wrote the 
hymn, ‘‘ Thine for ever! God of Love,” has collected into one volume many 
scraps of verse, which she calls ‘* Memories” (Wells, Gardner, and Co.), 
and so intimate, sweet, and pious are the thoughts of that long path lying behind 
her in moonlight, that one’s critical gear and tackle will not work-on it. I will 
only quote the ‘‘ wish” that concludes the volume: 

**Let me be found 
Watching, with a patient finger 
On the latch, to open wide 
When the footsteps of the Master 
To the pilgrim’s threshold glide.” 

I have been turning the pages of ‘‘Sea Verse” (Elkin Mathews), by Guy 
F, Bridges, for something nice to quote that would serve to give a taste.of his 
quality, but have found nothing more satisfactory than this : 

‘* So round the seasons roams my heart, 
Till nothing it is saying, 
And words o’errun the fancy part 
Till hardly sense conveying.” 
The only comment that comes into my ‘‘ fancy part” is the ‘‘ Greek invocation ” 
of Jaques, Ducdame, Ducdame, Ducdame, and if you ask why, the answer is that 
it is ‘hardly sense conveying.” But talking of sea verse, there is a friend of 
my own whom you may call a private poet. And he has a dictionary. So what 
does he do one day but collect out of the dictionary all adjectives, or as many ¢s 
he could find, that have been applied to the sea, and, reducing poetry as it were 
to an exact science, and with a disregard of rhyme that would have done credit 
to the ode-maker of the Oz//os/, he produced a most beautiful and lamentable 
poem of the sea, which ran l:ke this. - You can take the lines in any order : 
‘* The blue sea, the green sea, the black sea, 
The white sea, the grey sea, the yellow sea, 
The deep sei, the dark sea, the dun sea,” 
And so on, to the extent of many pages of foolscap. Was it not an ingenious idea ? 

And now to wind up seriously. I am going to quote a bit of Shakespeare. 

It isa description of a horse that probably will be familiar to many readers, 
though it was quite new and fresh to me when I stumbled on it the other day 
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in “* Venus and Adonis.” It is as good for the horsey man of to-day as it was 
for the contemporaries of the poet. This is the passage : 


** Round-hool’d, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostril wide, 
High crest, short ears, legs straight, and passing strong, 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide : 
Look what a horse should have, he did not lack, 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back.” 


That is the writing of one who knew and loved a horse, but Shakespeare’s 
accomplishment in all rustic matters is a continual wonder. Could a profes- 
sional falconer have been more accurate in language and fact than he is in the 
following passage from ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew ie 


‘* My falcon now is sharp, and passing empty ; 
And, till she stoop, she must not be full-gorged, 
For then she never looks upon her lure. 
Another way I have to man my haggard, 
To make her come, and know her keeper’s call ; 
That is, to watch her as we watch these kites, 
That bate and beat, and will not be obedient. 
She ate no meat to-day, nor none shall eat ; 
Last night she slept not, nor to-night shall sleep ” ? 


“Rab and His Friends” used to be a very popular book, and one wonders 


if it be now read to the former extent. Messrs. Black are about to try the 
experiment of publishing it in a sixpenny edition, and we shall see if Professor 
Masson be a true prophet or no. This is what he said years ago: ‘‘ Yes, many 
long years hence, when all of us are gone, I can imagine that a little volume 
will be in circulation, containing ‘Rab and His friends,’ and ‘ Our Dogs,’ and 
also let us say the ‘ Letter to Dr. Cairns,’ and ‘Queen Mary’s Child-Garden,’ 
and ‘Jeems, the Doorkeeper,’ and the paper called ‘ Mystifications,’ and that 
called ‘Pet Marjorie,’ or ‘ Marjorie Fleming,’ and that then readers now 
unborn, thrilled by that peculiar touch which only things of heart and genius 


ART WITHIN 


HE subject of the following article is the interior design 

and decoration of Old Place, at Lindfield, Sussex. Mr. 

Kempe, its creator and owner, has for more than 

twenty years devoted his trained hand and intellect to 

its building and decoration. The result represents, 
probably, the highest development of contemporary taste and 
skill in artistic design, subordinated to modern needs and 
requirements. No comfort or luxury is sacrificed to appear- 
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OF THE OLD CHALONER HOUSE AT 
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can give, will confess to the same charm that now fascinates us, and will think 
with interest of Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh.” 

Mr. Edmund Selous writes to meas follows: ‘‘In your recent review of my 
work, ‘Bird Watching,’ I find that I have been confounded with my brother, 
Mr. F. C. Selous. It is due to my brother, to myself, and to the general public— 
some of whom might be induced to get the book on account of the supposed 
authorship—that | immediately point out the mistake. Wi!l you, therefore, 
allow me to say that, though my tastes are largely in the direction of natural 
history, and though I have been in South Africa, yet, for all that, I am neither 
my brother nor any other relation or person with whom I may share my somewhat 
uncommon name, but myself only ; and, however it may be in other respects, 
I have an individuality which refuses to be merged in that of any being 
inhabiting this world—or universe. Also the thing of all others the most 
annoying to me is the being ‘dressed in borrowed plumes.’ May I ask you to 
be so good as to publish this disclaimer in your next issue, in anticipation of 
which I thank you ?” 

Mr. Selous adds in a postscript that the nuptial flight of the wood-pigeon 
is not the same as that of the stock-dove, but, of course, that was not my point. 
I wanted to show, as an interesting example of literary skill, the extremely 
simple and yet most effective style of the description of Richard Jefferies. 1 do 
not know that it was altogether nice to institute the comparison, but it seemed 
the most polite way of showing that almost the only fault in what is otherwise a 
most charming and interesting work lies in a touch of the florid in manner. 
Perhaps it may be prejudice on my part—one hates to have even the appearance 
of writing with dogmatism—but to me simplicity is the very first quality to be 
looked for in an open-air book. 


Books to order from the library : 
‘*A Woman Alone.” Mrs, W. K. Clifford. (Methuen.) 
‘© A Great Lady.” Adeline Sergeant. (Methuen.) 
‘* Among the Syringas.” Mary E. Mann. (Unwin.) 
‘¢ The Grip of the Bookmaker.” Percy White. (Hutchinson.) 
ON-LOOKER. 


AND WITHOUT. 


ances, yet it would be difficult, indeed, to find a house of 
such calibre and consideration, so beautiful and so attractive to 
live in. It is a ** Palace of Art,” but one in touch with the 
realities of the best side of life, and of which the soul, unlike that 
of the builder of Tennyson’s ‘“ Palace of Art,” could never grow 
weary. Mr. Kempe’s wide attainments in the many branches of 
art in which he has won fame are too well known to need setting 
forth here. The house itself is, perhaps, as good a monument 
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as any of his other achievements. ut, like other master crafts- 
men, he enrols many arts in his service, and in the interior of 
Old Place we see art in all forms, and all in due relation. 

THe Story or THE House. 

When a house has been created, and adorned within and 
without, by the hand of a master, we may take it that the 
idea of the perfect whole took almost final shape in his mind 
before it found expression in stone, wood, and _ brick without, 
and in tapestry, painted glass, and its present exquisite 
adornment within. The imagination which can project such 
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an idea must spring from a mind richly equipped with the 
practical knowledge of the arts, but it must be imagination of 
a very high order in itself. We may, for a moment, indulge ina 
comparison between a “lordly dwelling-house ’’ as projected by 
imagination alone, the imagination of Lord Tennyson when a 
young man, and the creation and growth of a real house 
as projected and carried out by the builder and owner of Old 
Place. The soul who builds the Palace of Art, rears it as a 
purely abstract creation. ‘Standing on that“ huge crag platform, 
smooth as burnished brass,” it is detached from the world and 
its associations. The ideal builder has no “ grace of congruity ” 
with which to make his ideas fit 
in. The isolation of the Palace is 
as complete as that of his soul 
would be if it could have its 
wish, and reign apart a quiet 
king. There are no. six 
centuries of Sussex village life 
adjoining it, no natural order 
from which the new and beauti- 
ful house is to arise in due 
time and place. So the four 
courts are reared with their 
dragon fountains, and_ the 
statues stand paired on the 
terraces, and cloisters and 
corridors rise, and the windows 
are fitted with their slow flam- 
ing crimson fire, and _ the 
tapestries woven to represent 
all kinds of English scenes, as 
if they were a record of a lost 
country, and not part of a living 
one. 

Passing from the palace 
of the imagination to the 
beautiful house of which we 
write, we shall find at once 
that its builder has not used 
his imagination to ignore 
historical facts and start on 
“bed rock,” but to use the 
past and the real as the proper 
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his ideas. The Old House ‘sets the 
note” for the new. It was a modest 
half-turreted home of a gentleman of 
good family, one of the Chaloners. It 
was not large, but dignified and well 
equipped and decorated, both within 
and without, and was built about the 
year 1590. The projecting bays, rising 
from the ground to the roof, and 
capped with gable ends and _ barge- 
boards, are repeated again and again in 
the outside design of the new and 
great house. How beautifully and 
effectively this has been done, and the 
fine result achieved, may be judged 
from the view of the south front. 
The Chaloner house is intact. The 
hall, which had become a kitchen, is 
again a hall, forming one of the side 
entrances to the new house. ‘The 
economy of space usual in these houses 
of the smaller landed gentry of the 
sixteenth century is still seen—the 
place where was the larder under the 
stairs, the cellar leading down from it. 
The old drawing-room scarcely needed 
repair. The Chaloners’ mantelpiece, 
with its last echo of mediavalism in the 
arch and spandrils and coat of arms, its 
Renaissance mouldings and ornaments 
above, and the very handsome arcaded 
work in ancient oak above it, the 
panelled recess by the chimney, and 
the little secret cupboard—all these are kept as they were. 
So, too, above, are the two best bedrooms of the Chaloner era. 
One, like the drawing-room, has a flat ceiled roof with oak beams, 
and a fine mantelpiece and panelling like those below. The 
other has an open roof, and the bay window, interrupted at the 
top, reappears in a small two-light window with two figures, 
inserted by the present owner,.of “ Adam and Eve,” who give 
the name to the bedroom. 

Leaving this ancient structure, and passing from what was 
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TWO FINE INLAID CHA/RS. “COUNTRY L.FE." 
good but modest in calibre in the days of Elizabeth, we see its 
development into something great and ennobled in the reign of 
Queen Victoria. 

THe New PLtace. 

Design and decoration, plan and ornament, are here so 
combined, that the visitor tends to take the first for granted and 
to linger more on the decorative treatment. This is the more 
natural, because the creator of the whole is among the greatest 
masters of decoration, and the first of all living artists, both in 
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place, right down the north side of the house, runs a service 
passage, itself a fine feature of the interior, and panelled with 
flat and rare panelling, some being carved in low relief with 
the emblems and crown of Charles V. of Spain. As an instance 
of the faithfulness with which the old has been respected while 
the new was added, we may mention that the extremity of this 
passage was a side kitchen of the old place. The pump, jacketed 
in livery of oak, stands there still against the wall. Crosswise 
through the new house runs the entrance, passing through this 
passage and out into the garden beyond through a porchway, the 
whole giving a series of four doorways, when all stand open, with 
garden and sundial seen through all. The entrance lobby or hall, 
panelled and ‘‘doored” with the finest workmanship in wood, 
but of a studied simplicity, leads through the usual screen into 
the great parlour now so called, but it is, in fact, what would, 
in the days when houses of this kind and calibre were built, 
have been the great hall, where the master and the lady, the 
servants and retainers met at meals and spent most of their 
spare time. Hcre we see such aroom as it would, or might, have 
been in Elizabethan times, but far more highly decorated, far 
more comfortable, and more beautiful in deta*!, while not less 
fine in general design. It is a medizval hall developed to its 
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the design and material of the exquisite stained glass which is the 
appropriate ornament of the long series of oriels which light room 
after room, corridor afier corridor. From the left of the old 
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artistic couciusion. The finish of the wood, workmanship, and 
depth of the panels, the spare but effective use of inlaying, the 
reproduction on a magnificent scale in the mantelpiece of the 
moulding and decoration of the mantelpiece in the old house, 
the bright sheen of the many-candled hanging lamps—these 
are some of the ‘‘ points”’ to be noted. 

The furniture in each room is subsidiary to the general 
effect, but the ‘‘ pieces”’ are all of exceptional interest and first- 
class design. Southern Germany has contributed largely to the 
furnishing of many rooms; while the East—still the unchanging 
East in regard to beauty in textile fabrics—contributes the carpet- 
ing, not the least important seat of colour to down-gazing mortals. 
People speak of the fine workmanship of old times. But where, 
in any ancient English home, even if designed by Wren and 
carved under the eye of Gibbons, would you find woodwork better 
done than this, made, under Mr. Kempe’s own direction, by the 
men trained to carry out his ideas? As we truly believe, in 
none. 

The bookroom, the dining-room, and the drawing-room 
form a series of equal but varied beauty onwards through the 
house. The first is among the most attractive of the many 
smaller chambers. The distinguishing lofty bay window lights 
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book-shelves are in flat design, with a flat cresting of English 
Renaissance, and the oak left light. Most choice volumes adorn 
these shelves—the Nuremburg Chronicle, in its original binding, 
among ranks of other fine folios and quartos in all the solemn 
livery of leather, gold, and vellum. From this room onwards, 
and indeed throughout the house, the square bay windows are 
alike one of the best features in the design, and perhaps 
the most splendid contribution to the ornament of each 
chamber. They are alike in form, and with rectangular clear 
glass set in leaden frames. But in the lights blaze those jewels 
of stained glass, magnificent in colour, beautiful and appropriate 
in design, of which Mr. Kempe is such a inaster. ‘The book- 
room window is devoted to family alliances, heraldic and 
personal, as such memorials should be. The escutcheons and 
mantling are of fine design, but the colours—we have no words 
to describe them. So in the dining-room, one of the most 
completely satisfactory rooms of all, is a window of Friendship. 
in its lights are set the arms of the old friends of the host and 
designer and the honoured guests at his table. ‘The escutcheons 
are hung on wreathed columns, ‘¢ with power to add to their 
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number” on many columns still unadorned. There is a subtle 
grace in the tribute thus paid to friendship, in this insertion of 
something so personal as the armorial bearings of another in the 
fabric ot the house. Among the shields are those of Lord 
Wolseley, of Mr. Bodley, the tamous architect, of the Archbishop 
of York, of Lord Halifax, and other frequent guests, and beneath 
is the motto, ‘* Parvula non parve pignora amicitia.’” The ancient 
hangings on the walls of this tiné room are of a green tint, 
against which large silver sconces shine, and foliage tapesiry 
scarcely distinguishable from ancient examples, but recently 
woven in the looms of France, testifies to the skill of the modern 
weaver when working under the educating influences of the 
student in ancient art. 

The drawing-room has a_highly-decorated ceiling, the 
roses being embossed in gold on a green ground. Here, too, is 
an exquisite window, in softer colours than in the other large 
chambers. The circles represent couplets from Sir Walter 
Scott’s stanza, ‘‘ In peace Love tunes the shepherd’s reed,” etc., 
with delicately-painted historical scenes representing all the 
varied triumphs of Cupid, as history and romance tell the tale of 
conquest. 
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The upstair chambers are no less carefully considered than 
those below. Not only the bedrooms, but the beds, are such as 
might have been looked for in the palaces of the seventeenth 
century. Readers of Mr. Law’s “ History of Hampton Court ” 
will remember the magnificence of the beds owned by the 
Tudors, and the detail in which their hangings and furniture 
were recorded in the Royal account books. Without imitating 
these inventories, it must be owned that the sight of perfect and 
sleep-in-able beds of the seventeenth century, with the original 
posts and pillars and much the same curtains and coverlets as 
were then in use, is a pleasant surprise in a bedroom. Here, 
too, is more of the exquisite glass painting in the windows; sun- 
dials on the panes teliung the hours, and posies and arabesques 
like gems. 

The dial-room, here shown, is matched in beauty by many 
others. Much point is given by the presence of innumerable 
treasures of bric-a-brac, fine china, paintings, furniture, and metal- 
work. But of these the reader will gather a more complete idea 
from the pictures of the interior which accompany this article. 
The house is set, be it remembered, with its back to an ancient 
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high road, at the top of the long and picturesque street of the 
village of Lindfield. The church is hard by, and in front stretch 
fine formal gardens, with avenues of yew and clipped limes, sun- 
dials, fountains, and grass walks, in keeping with the present 
dimensions and character of the house. C. J. Cornisu. 


SHEEP-FARMING . . 
IN, LAKELAND. 


HEEP-FARMING, if not a great English industry, is a very important 
one, and nowhere 1s it carried on under more interesting conditions 
than in the Lake District. Both the sheep themselves and the 
manner in which they are reared are peculiar in Wordsworth’s 
country. They are, of course, the tamous Herdwicks, those hardy 
creatures which can live where any other breed of sheep, the Scottish 

Black-faces alone excepted—many of these animals have, indeed, now 
supplanted the natives—would succumb, even in a winter accounted ‘* mild,” 
among the hills in Westmoreland and Cumberland. Introduced into the 
district perhaps by the Norsemen in the ninth and tenth centuries, they have 
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become inured to cold and to the poor grazing obtainable in the severe 
months. Snow and biting winds trouble them not; they thrive in spite of 
them. 

As Herdwicks difler from practically all others of their race, so the breeding 
of them is practised on lines more or less peculiar to the Lake District. Sheep are 
commonly rented by the farmer, not owned outright. By a custom known as 
‘* heafing,”’ it is usual at the beginning of a tenancy for viewers, representing the 
landowner and the incomer, to inspect the flock, and report on its condition 
and value. The number of sheep is scheduled in the agreement, and the 
farmer undertakes to return to the landlord at the expiration of his tenancy that 
number of sheep, in the same condition as when he entered into possession 
of the heaf. In some cases he is compensated for improvement, and 
mulcted for deterioration ; but this practice is not common, the farmer, on the 
one hand, being content to take over sheep, as railway companies are supposed 
to deliver goods, ‘‘in fair condition,” and the landowner, on the other hand, 
being satisfied to receive them back ‘in fair condition.” There is a little give 
and take, and the tenant is neither compensated nor mulcted. 

One advantage of heafing is quite obvious—it enables a man to take a 
hill farm with very little capital, since he has not to buy his sheep, but can hire 
them at a low rental, namely, a sum representing about 4} per cent. on their 
value. But it has another good feature, which, though less patent, is equally 
important. By its operation a tenant acquires a flock which has been bred on 
the farm, and which gets on better than would one wholly strange to it. If 
some agriculturists fail to see the connection, let them remember that the 
Herdwick is not as other 
sheep. Lakeland  shep- 
herds have a_ saying, 
“where the lamb sucks, 
there it will be,” and it is 
certain that the hardy 
native sheep know their 
own sheaf. Sometimes 
lambs, owing to the death 
of their mother or other 
reason, are removed from 
their birthplace when they 
are a few weeks old; but, 
though they may seem 
content with their new 
environment, they  ire- 
quen ly wander _ back, 
sooner or later, to the 
place where they first saw 
the light. Three year clds 
have a still stronger sense 
of locality, some of them 
returning to their heaf 
after they have been sold 
and taken a score of miles 
away, So that it is highly 
desirable that Herdwicks 
should be reared and 
fattened where they were 
born. This fact is so well 
recognised that in cases 
where heafing does not 
exist — where a farmer 
actually owns, and not 
merely rents, his sheep 
the landlord has the first 
right of purchase of the 
flock in the event of his 
leaving his holding, in 
order that the incoming 
tenant may have sheep 
which have been Lred on 
the ground. 

Each farm has not 
only its own _— sheep, 
but its own neamber— 
250, 500, 600, and so 
on. By mutual consent, 
this is never exceeded, 
or there would not be 
room for it on its pas- 
ture, which, though not 
surrounded by walls and 
hedges, is nevertheless 
clearly defined -by usage 
and tradition, and the flocks would not have sufficient ‘‘room to live.” As it 
is, they do not press, and it is comparatively seldom that a member of one 
family trespasses in the domain of another, 

Sul, such a thing does happen occasionally, mostly at shearing-time, and 
consequently the shepherds meet three times a year for the purpose of returning 
lost sheep to their own fold. Fifty or one hundred animals may be restored on 
these occasions, attendance at which is compulsory on pain of 2s. 6d. fine. 
A shepherd is charged nothing for any members of his flock that he may receive ; 
but he must either be present or contribute 2s. 6d. to the common fund, to which 
each man pays 6d. and in return gets a luncheon. The principal gathering 
takes place towards the end of November, and is held in alternate years at 
Thirlspot and Dockray, in Matterdale. All the shepheds then cine together, at 
a cost of 3s. 6d. per head. 

How the men know and recognise their sheep, and how easily they can 
pick out a stranger, is wonderful. To most of us one Herdwick is as like 
another as two peas; but shepherds say ‘hat a family resemblance runs through 
a whole flock. = 

Farmers, however, do not, it need hardly be said, trust to their 
servants’ faculty of identification as a means of distinguishing their property. 
On the contrary, their sheep are mirked with exceptional elaborateness. The 
ears are slit and clipped in all manner of ways. They are “stutted,” ‘*‘ tritted” 
or ‘‘ritted,” ‘* bitted,” ‘spoon-shanked,” etc. To stut the appendages is 
to cut the tops off them. When they are tritted or ritted they are slit, 
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ard when they are bitted a piece is raked out of them. The hoofs are 
also marked, while at shearing and dipping times blak tar and grease are 
Lrought into request for identifying purposes. Horned sheep, moreover, are 
marked with ‘* horn burns.” The shepherds know off-hand the particular marks 
of hundreds of farmers; but they need not trust to their memory for a single 
one, inasmuch as there are published guides containing a sys'ematic catalogue of 
the sheep marks of the flocks. 

Shearing-time is one of the great events of the year. Formerly the work 
was always done, ani well done, by friexdly co-opera ion, the only assistance 
being .that rendered by neighbours. This practice, indeed, is not yet extinct ; 
but nowadays much of the wool is clipped off the sheep’s backs by men who 
come from Scotland and take a whole flock by contract. Gone now is a good 
deal of the fine spirit shown on these occasions ; gone the pride taken in the 
shearing ; gone the jovial good-fellowship seen in the kitchen of the homestead 
afterwards. 

Another red-letter day is that on which the sheepdog trials take place at 
Troutbeck. If the Lakeland dogs are not better than those of other districts, 
they have no superiors at their own special work. When a mist sweeps down 
on Helvellyn, blotting out all the landmarks, and drawing a curtain between the 
belated wanderer and the valleys below, the most cautious and most experienced 
shepherd, if he is foolish enough to trust to his own senses, is prone to go miles 
astray. But if he follows his dog he will never go wrong. O ten, however, as 
the intelligence of the well-trained collie is demonstrated, it is never shown more 
strikingly than at Troutbeck, and never does it arouse more enthusiasm. 

The sheepdog trials 
consist of each animal that 
is entered driving three 
mountain sheep over 
about three-quarters of a 
mile of broken ground, 
round some flags, be- 
tween two other flags 
only a few vards apart, 
and, finally, into a pen. 
Except in the penning, 
the animal must not be 
assisted by his master, 
who has to stand in one 
place till the dog brings 
down the sheep, and 
the whole operation has 
to be completed within 
a certain time. And 
very interesting is it to 
watch it accomplished. 
The shepherd has a 
complete code of signals 
and whistles, and as each 
is made or sounded his 
four-footed auxilliary re- 
sponds instantly. At 
one he drops to the 
ground as if ‘dead; at 
another he rushes _ in 
front of the sheep and 
heads them off in a 
twinkling ; at a third he 
goes behind and _ brings 
on a laggard at a rattling 
pace. So he keeps on 
till he has finished his 
work, which is usually 
at an end in less than 
fifteen minutes. The 
most difficult part of 
the trial is the penning, 
for the three Herdwicks 
look askance at the open- 
ing and have to be adroitly 
manceuvred before they 
will enter it. 

On the whole, Lake- 
land has not a more 
interesting industry than 
sheep-farming. It cannot, 
unfortunately, be said 
that it has not a more 
profitable one, and _ herein 
doubtless lies the  ex- 
planation of the fact that statistics show a decrease in the number of 
sheep in the district. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Nores About ROsEs. 
HE following Roses are very beautiful at the time of writing, and worth 
making a note of for massing : 

/ lectra.—There is a group of this in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
the plants having teen put in last March, and being now wreathed in 
flowers. We were charmed also with a group in pots at a recent 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society. [ts freedom is remark- 

able, as one might suppose, knowing that its parents are William Allen 
Richardson and Rosa multiflora. The flowers remind one of Alister Stella 
Gray. They are apricot-coloured in tie bed, and open out a full bloom, 
almost white. It is certa'nly one of the Roses of the future, and of the greatest 
imp-rtance for grouping. 

Rosa multiflora gi andifiora.—This was also very beautiful a few days ago in 
the Kew Rose garden. The Kew authorities regard it as a garden hy: rid of 
R. noisettiana, and it is certainly very distinct in every way from K. multiflora, It 
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is a rampai. Rose, weighed down with 
blossom, au2 as beautiful in growth as 
in flower. The immense growths should 
be left unpruned, and allowed to spread 
about in that free and = graceful way 
characteristic of its race. 

Cam ens.—This beautiful old garden 
Rose is se:'dom seen. <A good Rose grower 
sends us a note about it. He writes 
“« One never tires of this charming decorative 
Rose. It is so sturdy in growth, sc 
abundant and perpetual in its blossoming, 
that it deserves the name often applied to 
it—‘a perfect tedding Rose.’ It woula 
be more commendable on the part ot 
raisers if they would endeavour to proviae 
us with more of this type of Rose than 
the many useless kinds whch are annually 
introduced. A pure white bedder, with 
the characteristics of Camoens, would be 
distinctly useful, although we already have 
an abundance of white Roses; so also 
would a cream or maroon. In crimsons 
we have Marquise de Salis! ury, which may 
be termed a crimson Camoens. A_ bed 
of Camoens, the plants 2ft. apart, and 
the ground hidden with Pansy Devon- 
shire Cream, would be difficult to surpass 
for effectiveness, and this may be seen just 
now at Kew Gardens.” 

Mme. Jules Grolez.—As a bedding, 
and even as a show, Rose, this beautiful 
hybrid Tea increases in favour each year. 
Although of the same shade of colour 
as Mrs. W. J Grant, there is sufficient 
distinctness in the firm of the flower to warrant M. Guillot in putting it into 
commerce. We think for bedding purposes we should prefer Mme. Jules 
Grolez, for it approaches more nearly the Teas in the perpetual character of 
its blossoming, slender crowths, and teau iful ruby foliage; in fact, we 
consider it much nearer the true Teas than any kind grouped with the hybrid 
Teas. There is a large bed of it at Kew. The flowers are very frequent, 
more so than is the case with Mrs. W. J. Grant. 

The Double White Sco.ch Kose.—‘* P.” writes: ‘*The tiny little double 
snow-white flowers which are so freely produced upon huge round bushes of 
the double white Scotch Rose render this a valuable shrub for the garden in early 
June. It is a very suitable Rose for a hedge, the bushes becoming dense 
with years, but if they !ecome at all bare at the base, the knife may be freely 
applied in the resting period. As a rule, this will not be necessary. They 
should, however, be planted so that the natural round habit is fully 
developed.” 

Kose Blane de Coubert.—Of the various forms of Rosa iugosa, and the 
hybrids in the production of which that well-known Rose has played a part, 
this is one of the best, being in every way a delightful garden Rose. The 
flowers are of that peculiar satiny whiteness common to Rosa rugosa alla, but 
instead of being single they are semi-doulle. The plant loses nothing of its 
attractive features by this partial duplication, and gains much, It is used a 
good deal at Kew, and is admired ty all. Being perfectly hardy, with ample 
and handsome foliage, these forn.; of Rosa rugosa have much to commend them, 
for they will succeed in poorer soil than many Roses. True, they are not 
adapted to stick on the top of a tall naked stem, which is by many considered 
the ideal way of growing a Rose. To all such we say, go and visit the Rose 
garden near the Pagoda, where many charming Roses are growing in a 
free way. 
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THE THREE Best WEIGELAS. 


The above heading may appear a little out of place, as so many Weigelas 
are good, but the three named are the best in their respective colours. They 
are: Abel Carriére, a vigorous-growing variety, with large, | right, rose-coloured 
blossoms; candids, more upright in habit than most Weigelas, with while 
flowers borne in great profusion ; and Eva Rathke, with flowers of a claret tint. 
Apart from its spring or early summer display, this last is remarkable from the 
fact that, after the first flush of bloom is over its | right-coloured blossoms are 
borne more or less freely, until in August it frequently fini-hes with a display but 
little inferior to that of the spring. An illustration of its late-flowerin: qualities 
occurs in the fact that when a first-class certificate was awarded it in 1893 it 
was as late as August 29th. All three varieties mentioned are comparatively 
old kinds, W. candida and Abel Carriére having been distributed early in the 
eighties, and Eva Rathke about ten years later. W. Lcoymansi aurea has rather 
pretty foliage, the leaves being of a rich golden colour. It is one of those 
subjects whose colour deepens as the summer advances, like Cornus Spathi and 
the Golden Eider, and not in the way of Spirsea opulifolia, whose leaves, 
yellow when first expanded, gradually become green. 


A SHADY BORDER. 


Many places occur in gardens so shaded that the owner supposes that 
nothing will grow there. This is, as a rule, a mistake, and the present note is 
prompted through the success of a border in a garden near London, and almost 
quite shaded. Not only so, but tehind tnis border is a fence and row of Poplars, 
with shrubs ail round, one of them an Elder. The soil of the border was weil 
prepared, and hardy Ferns planted, with Primroses, Scilla hispanica, or 
campanulata, as it is also called, Foxgloves, Day Lilies, and China Roses. 
From spring until the autumn this border is full of quiet colouring, and the 
plants named have succeeded wel. At the present moment groups of Day 
Lilies are in full beauty. Their slender stems, rising from the groundwork 
of Ferns, are charming, the flowers so pure and good in colour, Foxzloves, 
white, purple, and the forms of the Gloxinizeflora strain, are quite happy, but 
what has pleased the owner most is the success o! the ordinary China or Monthly 
Rose. The little bushes are bent with the weight of those bright, sweetly- 
scented flowers that have added so much charm to many English gardens. The 
Roses we e planted only last March, but their vigour and freedom suggest that 
they have been in their present place for several years. A garden without its 
Laurette Messimy, Eugene Resal, and common China Roses, is without flowers 
of unusual beauty and interest. 
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THE MUNSTEAL #LOWER-BASKET. 


A Goop SHAPE OF FLOWER BASKET. 

A really useful basket that will conveniently hold loig and perhaps heavy 
flowers has long heen wanted. Here and there a basket has been made to order 
that answers fairly, but none that we have seen has been so carefu ly designed 
to meet the needs of those who like to cut their free Roses 3ft. to 4ft. long, 
and the great June Pe nies and tall Lilies and greenery of Maize, and such-like 
long and bulky material, as the basket now illustrated. It is known as the 
Munstead basket, and the design is protected by registration. The maker 
advertises in our columns. 

A LATE STRAWBERRY, 

One of England’s best gardeners, and an authority upon Strawberries, sends 
a note about the Latest of All variety. If only two kinds could be grown, we 
should choose this for its lateness, and Royal Sovereign for its earliness, running 
into mid-season. It is best to let our correspondent tell his own tale: ‘* Few 
Strawberries will be found more servicea)le this season than Latest of All. Owing 
to the heat and drought in the southern parts of the country, the early and mid- 
season varieties were over very quickly, so that the late varieties will be doubly 
valuable. The recent much-needed rains will greatly assist in swelling up the 
latest crops, and will have come in time to push forward the earlier plants into 
growth, as so much depends upon this for t..e next season’s crop. The value 
o Latest of All is not merely in its lateness, but its splendid quality must be 
considered also. No variety is so good when its cropping and other virtues are 
considered. Of course the famous British Queen, one of its parents, may be 
prefer:ed, but the newer fruit thrives where the older fails. In order to obtain 
a full crop, select for it a cool border, give ample moisture, and put the plants a 
little closer together than is the case with many kinds, as it is of small and compact 
growth. We plant a new quarter yearly, taking two crops before destroying a 
quarter. By having young plants every year fine fruits are ol,tained.” 

THE VIBURNUMS. 

The three best deciduous Viburnums, or at Jeast the most showy, are 
V. plicatum, V. Opulus sterile, and V. macrocephalum, The first two are 
quite hardy, and the last-named is better if p.anted at the foot of a south wall, 
V. plicitum, one of Robert Fortune’s introductions, is at last finding its way 
into vardens, alter more than half a century’s comparative neglect. _ It is in the 
month of June one of the best hardy shrubs in existence, and as it is consider- 
ably dwarfer than our matwe Guelder Rose (V. Opulus), it is suitable for 
massing in beds or in groups, Its trusses of flower are 3in. across, and they 
occur in pairs at each joint along the branches made the previous year. The 
branches usually take a horizontal direction, and as all the trusses grow upwards, 
each branch makes a magnificent wealth of bloom when at its best. 


VIBURNUM OPULUS STERILE 
is. the barren form of the Guelder Rose, a shrub found wild in the hedges and 
thickets of Britain ; it loves good soil and abundant moisture. To be seen at 
its best it should be grown where there is sufficient light and sir for its outer 
branches to sweep the ground, It then makes a rounded bush well furnished 
to the base, and vrows ultimately 8ft. to roft. high. The pure white trusses 
are 2in. to 3in. across, and appear in early June at the ends of the branches. 
They are consequently scattered profusely over the bush, and not in the regular 
order of V. plicatum. The rather globular form the trusses of this sterile 
form of V.°Opulus assume, together with their purity, has given it the 
popular name of ‘*Snowball Tre’.” As far as the individual truss of flowers 
is concerned, 
V. MACROCEPHALUM 

surpasses others in size. It is rounded, or rather pyramidal, in outline, and 
the flower trusses are from 6in. to 8in. across, and pure white. Each flower is 
Iin, to 2in, in diameter. he plant is the barren form of a species called 
V. Keteleeri, which is in cultivation, but uncommon. As stated previously, 
V. macrocephalum, if grown out of doors, requires in tie more northerly counties 
the protection of a wall. There are of course many parts of the kingdom, 
especially the extreme South and South-west, where that would not be needed. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—-We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in matters concerning the garden. We are also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may 
require the services of a reliable man, 
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WORSLEY HALL, 
MANCHESTER, 


THE SEAT OF 


_OLD&] NEW 


ITHIN five miles of the thriving city of Man- 
chester—not within reach of its smoky influence, 
nor yet, perhaps, altogether without—stands the 
splendid mansion of the Earl of Ellesmere, 
erected in the Tudor style that is dear to 

Englishmen. The noble aspect of its gables, perforated crest- 
ings, tall chimneys, and cupolas, surveyed across the lake, the 
greensward, or the garden, is satisfying to the eye that loves 
the old architecture of the land. There was a time in this 
country when we could not build a great mansion, a hospital, or 
even a railway station, without attempting to imitate, if not to 
copy, the majestic ruins of the Parthenon or the Temple of the 
Winds. 

If we could not compass the whole of the antique 
structure, which very rarely was possibie, at least we were 
scarcely content unless we possessed a portico and a pediment. 
But, even in that age, there lingered a liking for the old, and the 
country is rich in houses which betoken the craving for a style 
that would lend itself better to domestic needs. The search for 
such a style was often barren, but at length, with the revival of 
a truer taste and the awakening of a larger knowledge, such 
stately mansions as that of the Earl of Ellesmere arose, and the 
architect and the gardener vied with one another as to which 
should approach nearest to some ideal. There are those who 
will say that at Worsley the architect has outpaced the gardener, 
for, while the mansion appeals by its domestic picturesqueness 
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FROM THE SOUTH. 


THE EARL OF ELLESMERE 
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to every eye, the wide expanse of turf and garden will seem, 
in certain minds, to leave something to desire. Yet even 
these will concede that, in the spaciousness of the sur- 
roundings, the long lines of the terraces, the tasteful details 
of the garden architecture and sculpture, and the glowing 
masses of the gorgeous flower-beds, there are the dignity and 
a richness that well befit the pleasure grounds of such an 
abode. 

Worsley Hall replaces, as a stately seat, the still more 
picturesque mansion-house known as Old Worsley Hall, which 
stands adjacent on the north, happily preserved in all its quaint- 
ness and characteristic local beauty. For the older house at 
Worsley belongs to that famous class of timber and_ plaster 
houses for which Lancashire, Cheshire, and the Midlands are 
famous, but of which examples are found everywhere throughout 
the length and breadth of the land in the tracts which were 
ancient forest or where stone was not near at hand. Many an 
oak was laid low for the building of such houses as Old Worsley 
Hall, and the pegged and jointed timber-work, often of singular 
picturesqueness in design, has stood for many a century, slowly 
perishing, indeed, under rain, sun, and wind. Sooner or later, 
but not yet for centuries we may believe, will these quaint old 
houses vanish from the land; and it is a subject for congratu- 
lation that Old Worsley Hall has been maintained, and has 
become in a certain sense the representative of one or more 
old houses that have perished, and of which some of the 
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adornments are treasured in its structure. Lord Ellesmere 
is the fortunate possessor of another fine timbered quad- 
rangular house in the neighbourhood—Wardley Hall, which 
was built in the time of Edward VI., and was an ancient 
mansion of the Tyldesleys. 

It is stated by Baines, the historian of Lancashire, that 
Worsley Old Hall was successively the residence of the 
Worsleys, the Masseys, the Stanleys, the Breretons, and 
the Egertons. Here, says the chronicler, about the time of 
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the Conquest, lived the founder of the house of Worsley, being 
one Elias, a giant of prodigious stature and titanic mould. 
From his family the estate passed by marriage to the Masseys 
of Tatton, from them to the Stanleys of Holt in Derby- 
shire, and from that family to the Breretons. Richard Brereton 
dying in 1598 without issue, left his estate to his wife, 
and to his_ half-brother, Sir Thomas Egerton, whose son 
was created Earl of Bridgewater. The fourth Earl and _ first 
Duke of Bridgewater may be described as the parent of 
inland navigation in this 
country, though it was left for 
his second son, Francis, third 
Duke of Bridgewater, to make 
an imperishable name in con- 
nection with canal navigation. 
Worsley is, indeed, the spot 
whence originated the famous 
Bridgewater Canal, and hence 
a place that will ever be inter- 
esting. The first Duke had 
obtained an Act of Parliament 
to construct a canal from 
Worsley to the Irwell, but it 
was not put in hand in his 
time. When the third Duke, 
however, sullenly suffering after 
the breaking-off of his engage- 
ment with the beautiful 
Duchess of Hamilton, returned 
to his Lancashire home, he 
constructed, with the help of 
his steward, John Gilbert, 
and the famous engineer, 
James Brindley, the great 
work, which has lasted up to 
this present time. The famous 
Duke of Bridgewater, though 
he was no lover of the 
beauties of Nature or the 
garden, will ever be notable 
among the pioneers of in- 
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residence of Old Worsley 
Hall is remarkable, we read 
in the pages of Baines, as 
the depository of a series of 
spirited grotesque and_alle- 
gorical heads, with an inter- 
mixture of ornamental devices 
engraved on oak panels, all 
brought in the last century 
from one of the State rooms 
of Hulme Hall, Manchester, 
which was a manorial resi- 
dence of the Prestwiches. 
The costumes depicted are in 
the fashion of the reigns of 
Henry VII. and Henry VIIL., 
and one panel represents the 
eagle and child, being the 
crest of the Stanleys. 

It will be observed that 
there is a _ distinction of 
character between the gar- 
dens of the old Hall and 
the new. The picturesque 
timber gables look out upon 
gay masses of hardy flowers, 
which are full of colour from 
early spring to late autumn, 
and some more recent parts 
of the structure are richly 
vested with ivy and _ other 
climbing growths. There is 
thus a suitable union between 
the garden and the house, 
and an appropriateness of 
character which is very ple«s- 
ing. Copyright 

At Worsley Hall itself we 
have a larger outlook over the successive descents of the 
terraces to the lake and the woodland beyond, with many a 
mile of pleasant landscape stretching into the far distance. 
A certain formality of design exists in the expanse between 
the house and the terrace by the water. There is no 
attempt, indeed, at formal enclosure, but the twisted design 
of the long flower-bed, and the geometrical curves of the 
beds which neighbour the fountain basin, are all precise and 
regular in character. The limpid lake reflects the dense 
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masses of foliage which are upon its margins, and the colour- 
effects are very fine, for flowers in great variety are there, and 
many kinds of trees are in the picture. Excellent garden urns 
line the terrace, and there is picturesqueness in the rustic bridge 
that crosses the water, while the spire of the village church rises 
above the trees. The excellent hand of Sir Gilbert Scott was at 
work here, and the beautiful church and the town hall, the 
library, and the schools, all indicate the presence of a patron 
of equal taste and discrimination. The Earl of Ellesmere is 
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indeed well known for his love for 
the occupations of country life, and 
throughout his estate there is ample 
evidence of his skill and care. It is not 
necessary, however, to describe the 
place any further, because our numer- 
cus pictures illustrate better than 
words can tell the character of its 
many charms. 


ae | 
| INSPIRATION OF | 
| BLACKBIRD . . | 





“ HAT be lookin’ at?” 
enquired Mrs. Bold, 
emerging from her 
dairy, and incidentally 
wiping her hands on 

a corner of her apron. ‘ There ye’ve 

a-been standin’ in a regular stud all 

the time I were a-swillin’ out the 

churn.” : 
Farmer Bold was standing at the 

open stable door, his grey-bearded chin 
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resting on his big brown hand, his eyes staring meditatively in 


front of him. 


It was a breezy, sunny autumn day, and all 


the world about him was astir with life; gawky yellow-legged 


fowls pecked - and 
scratched round his 
feet with prodigious 
activity, calves were 
bleating in the adja- 
cent pens, while the 
very pigs were scut- 
thing about their 
styes, squealing the 
while as though it 
were supper - time. 
The’. wind whistled 
blithely round the 
corners of the goodly 
cornstacks to the rear 
of the barton, and 
piped shrilly through 
their eaves; the 
monthly roses, still 
ablow, swung hither 
and thither in the 
fresh blast, strewing 
the cobblestones with 
their delicate petals. 
In all the gay, busy 
scene only the figure 
of the master himself 
was motionless, if 
one might except the 
old black horse which 
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he appeared to be contemplating, the angular outlines of whose 
bony form might be seen dimly defined in the dusk of its stable. 
Towards this animal Farmer Bold now pointed, removing 
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his hand from his chin 
Blackbird,” he said, ‘* poor wold chap ! 
his day, but I’d ‘low his day be fair done. 
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for the purpose. “I wur a-lookin’ at 
He was a good beast in 

Tis the last nigkt 
what Blackbird ’ull 
spend in this ’ere 
stall.” 

“Why,” cried 
Mrs. Bold, quickly, 
“ye don’t mean to 
say——” 

‘“‘T mean to say,” 
interrupted her hus- 
band, turning to her 
with a resolutely final 
air, ‘*I mean to say 
as Blackbird’s sold.” 

*“*Sold!”’ ejacu- 
lated the woman in- 
credulously. ‘* Who'd 
ever go for to buy 
Blackbird ? — wi’out 
it be one o’ they rag- 
and-bone men, or 
may be for a salt cart. 
Well, Joe,” with 
gathering ire, ‘1 
didn’t think ye’d go 
for to give up the 
faithful wold fellow 
after all these years, 
to be knocked about 
"C.L." and ill-used at the 

last.” 


‘« Nay, and ye needn’t think it—ye mid know as I wouldn’t 


B) 


returned her lord, with equal heat. 


*¢ I’ve sold 


en ’—he paused, continuing with some hesitation, as he nodded 
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sideways over his shoulder, 
a-sold en up yonder for the kennels. 

“What! To be ate up by them 
there nasty hounds; Joseph!” 

‘Come now,” cried the farmer, 
defiantly, ** ye must look at it sensible, 
Mary. Poor Blackbird, he be a-come to 
his end, same as we all must come to it 
soon or late. He ’ve a-been goin’ short 
these two years--ye could see that for 
yourself—and now his poor wold back be 
a-givin’ out, ‘tis the most merciful thing 
to destroy en. They'll turn en out 
to-week in the field up along—beautiful 
grass they have there—and he’ll enjoy 
hisself a bit, and won’t know nothin’ 
about it when they finish en off.” 

“T al’ays thought as we'd keep 
Blackbird so long as he did live,” 
murmured Mrs. Bold, half convinced 
but still lamenting, ‘‘seein’.as we did 
breed en and bring en up ourselves, 
and he did work so faithful all his life. 
Poor wold Jinny! He wur her last 
colt, and you did al’ays use to say 
you’d keep en for her sake. Ah, ’tis 
twenty year since I run out and found 
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en aside of her in the paddock 
—walkin’ about as clever as 
you please, and not above two 
hours old. Not a white hair 
on en—-d’ye mind ?—and such 
big, strong legs! I was all for 
a-callin’ en Beauty, but you 
said Beauty was a filly’s name. 
And he did use to run to 
paddock-gate when he wur a 
little un, and I wur a-goin’ to 
feed chicken—he’d know my 
very foot, and he’d come 
prancin’ to meet I, and put his 
little nose in the bucket. 
Dear, to be sure, I mind it just 
so well as if it wur yesterday !” 

The farmer laughed, and 
stroked his beard. 

‘‘’K-es, he was a won- 
derful knowin’ colt,” he agree, 
placidly. ‘* There’s a deal o’ 
sense in beasts if ye take notice 
on ’em and treat ’em friendly 
like. Them little lambs as we 
did bring up to-year was so 
clever as Christians, wasn’t 
they? Yemind the littlechap [=~ 05> 
we did call Cronje, how he use 





a-comin’ wi’ the teapot? And 
Nipper—ye mind Nipper? He didn’t come on so well as the 
others ; he was sickly-proud, so to speak, and wouldn’t suckey 
out o’ the teapot same as the rest. But he knowed his name so 
well as any o’ them, and ’ud screw his head round, and cock his 
ears just as a dog mid do, when I did call en. Pigs, even,” he 
proceeded, meditatively, ‘‘ there’s a deal o’ sense in pigs, if ye 
look for it. Charl’, ye mind Charl’, what we had soon after 
we was married? That there pig knowed my v’ice so well as 
you do. When I did use to come into the yard and did call 
‘Charl’,’ he’d answer me back, ‘Umph.’~ Ho! ho! I used to 
stand there and laugh fit to split. Ye never heard anythin’ more 
nat’ral. ‘Charl’,’ I’d call; ‘ Umph’ he’d go. Ho! ho! ho!” 
The woman did not laugh; she was screwing up her eyes in 
the endeavour to penetrate the darkness of the stable. ‘ Poor 
wold Blackbird,” she said, ‘¢ I wish it hadn’t come to this. It do 
seem cruel someway. There, he did never cost ’ee a penny, 
wi'out ’twas@for shoes, and he’ve a-worked hard ever sin’ he 
could pull a cart—never a bit of vice or mischief. It do seem 
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cruel hard as he shouldn’t end his days on the place where he 
was bred.” 

“My dear woman,” said her husband, loftily, ‘‘ what good 
would it do the poor beast to end his days here instead of up 
yonder? He’s bound to end ’em anyways, and we are twenty- 
two shillin’ the better for lettin’ of en go to the kennels.” 

‘Twenty-two shillin’ ?” repeated his wife. 

“’E-es, not so bad, be it? The pore fellow’s fair wore out, 
but still, d’ye see, he fetches that at the last, and ’tis better nor 
puttin’ an end to en for nothin’. Ah, there be a deal o’ money 
in twenty-two shillin’ !” 

Mrs. Bold sighed. Perhaps she knew almost better than 
her husband how much toil and trouble it cost to get twenty-two 
shillings together. ‘Twenty pounds of butter, twenty-two dozen 
eggs, eighty-eight quarts of milk! What early risings, what 
goings to and fro, what long sittings with cramped limbs and 
aching back, milking cow after cow in summer heat and 
winter cold, how many weary hours standing in the flagged 
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dairy before twenty-two shillings could be scraped together! 
She turned away, without another word. 

Later in the evening poor old Blackbird was brought out of 
his stall, and, after receiving the farewell caresses of master and 
mistress, was led away, limping, to the kennel pasture. 

“Don’t ‘urry en,” called the farmer to the lad who had 
charge of him. “’Tis a long journey for he—two mile and 
more; let en take his time. He'll get there soon enough.” 

The next morning, just as Mrs. Bold had finished getting 
breakfast, her husband came to the dairy in a state of amused 
excitement. 

‘* There, ye’ll never think! I al’ays did say beasts was so 
sensible as Christians if ye took a bit of notice of ’em. I was 
a-goin’ round stables just now, and if I didn’t find wold Black- 
bird in his own stall, jist same as ever. I did rub my eyes and 
think I must be dreamin’, but there he were layin’ down, quite 
at home. He al’ays had a trick of openin’ gates, ye know, and 
he must jist ha’ walked away i’ th’ night. He wur awful tired, 
pore beast—’twas so much as I could do to get en off again.” 

“Ye sent en off again!” cried Mrs. Bold, indignantly. 
“ Well, I shouldn’t ha’ thought ye could have found it in yer 
heart! The pore wold horse did come back to we, so trustin’, 
and you to go an’ drive en away 
again to his death! Dear, men 
be awful hard-hearted !” 

“Of all the onraisonable 
creeturs, you are the onraison- 
ablest,” cried the farmer, much 
aggrieved. ‘Was I to go and 
take the folk’s money and keep 
the money's worth? A_ nice 
name I'd get in the country! 
They'd be sayin’ | stole en away 
myself, very like. No, I did 
send en up so soon as I| could, 
so as they shouldn’t be sarchin’ 
for ‘im.”’ 

Mrs. Bold clapped a plate 
upon the table. 

“«Sit down,” she cried, im- 
peratively. ‘ Ye'll be ready for 
your own breakfast, though ye 
wouldn’t give pore Blackbird a 
bit.” 

** Who says | didn’t give en 
a bit?” retorted Joseph. ‘ Ye 
be al’ays jumpin’ at notions, 
Mary. Blackbird had as good 
a feed o’ carn afore he did go as 
ever a horse had.” 

“Much good it'll do en 
when he’s a-goin’ to be killed,” 
returned his spouse, inconse- 
quently. ‘There, it’s no use 
talkin’, 1 must make haste wi’ my 
breakfast and get back to my 
work. It’s well for I asI be able 
to work a bit yet, else 1 suppose 
ye’'d be sendin’ me _ to the 
knackers.” 

*““T never heerd tell as you 
was a_ harse,” shouted the 
farmer. The wit and force of 
the retort seemed to strike him 
even as he uttered it, for his 


indignant expression was almost Copyrehtt MWORSLEY HALL 


immediately replaced by a good- 
humoured grin. ‘1 had ye there, Mary,” he chuckled. “*I 
never heerd tell as you was a harse,’ says I.” 

Next churning day Mrs. Bold rose before dawn, according 
to her custom, and the churning was already in progress before 
the first grey, uncertain light of the autumnal morning began to 
diffuse itself through the latticed milk-house windows. All at 
once, during a pause in the labour, she fancied she heard a curious, 
hesitating fumbling with the latch of the door. 

‘“* Hark!” she cried, “ what’s that ?” 

“*’Tis the wind,” said one of the churners. 

‘‘Nay, look, somebody’s a-tryin’ to get in,” returned the 
mistress, as the latch rose in a ghostly manner, fluttered, and 
fell. ‘*Go tothe door, Tom,” she continued, ‘and see what’s 
wanted.” 

***Tis maybe a spirit,” said Tom, shrinking back. 

** Nonsense! What would a spirit want at the dairy door ? 
Tis more like a tramp. Open it at once—you go, Jane.” 

“‘] dursn’t,”’ said Jane, beginning to whimper. 

‘‘Not one of ye has a grain o’ sense!” said Mrs. Bold, 
angrily. 

She went to the door herself, just as the odd rattling began 
for the third time, opened it cautiously, and uttered a cry. 

There stood the attenuated form of poor old Blackbird, 
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looking huge and almost spectral in the dim light, but proclaim- 
ing its identity by a low whinny. 

“Rabbit me!” exclaimed Tom, “if that there wold carcase 
aint found his way here again!” 

But Mrs. Bold’s arms were round the creature’s neck, and 
she was fairly hugging him. 

‘Well done!” she cried, ecstatically ‘‘ Well done!” Ye 
did well to come to I, Blackbird. I'll stand by ye, never fear! 
I'll not have ye drove away again.” 

Blackbird stood gazing at her with his sunken eyes, his loose 
nether lip dropping, his poor oid bent knees bowed so that they 
seemed scarcely able to sustain his weight; the rusty skin, which 
had once been of so glossy a sable, was scratched and torn in 
many places. 

‘“‘He must have found his way out through the hedge. 
Well, to think of his coming here, Missis !”’ 

‘* He knowed he come to the right place,” said Mrs. Bold, 
with flashing eyes. “Turn that there new horse out o’ the 
stall and put Blackbird back, and give en a feed o’ carn, and 
shake down a bit o’ fresh straw, Tis what ye couldn’t put up wi’, 
could ye, Blackbird?’ she continued, addressing the horse, 
“to find a stranger in your place! Ye come to tell I all about 
it, didn’t ye?” 

When the farmer came down 
half-an-hour later, his wife 
emerged from the shed in the 
neighbourhood of the pig-styes, 
where she had been ministering 
to the wants of two motherless 
little pigs. One small porker, 
indeed, was still tucked away 
under her arm as she ‘advanced 


Ya to meet her husband, and she 
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which she had been feeding it 
in her disengaged hand. 

“‘ Joseph,” she said, pianting 
herself opposite to him, and 
speaking with alarming solemnity, 
““we’ve a-been wed now farty 
years, come Lady Day. Have I 
bin a good wife to ’ee, or have 
I not?” 

‘‘Why, in course,” Joseph 
was beginning, when he suddenly 
broke off. ‘*What’s the new 
colt standing in thecart-shed for ?” 

‘‘Never you mind the new 
colt—attend toI! Have I bina 
good wife to ’ee, or have I not ?”’ 

“In course ye have —no 
man need ax for a better. But 
why——”’ 

‘‘Haven’t I worked early 
and late, and toiled and moiled, 
and never took a bit o’ pleasure, 
and never axed ’ee to lay out no 
money for]? Bain’t Ia-bringin’ 
up these ’ere pigs by hand for 
ee, Joseph Bold? And a deal 
of worry they be. ’Twasn’t in the 
marriage contract, I think, as J 
should bottle-feed sucking-pigs— 
was it now, Joseph? I'd ‘low 
parson never thought o’ axin’ me 
if I were willing’ to do that, but 
I’ve a-done it for your sake.”’ 

“ Well, but what be ye a-drivin’ at?” interrupted the 
farmer, with a kind of aggrieved bellow, for his wife’s sorrow- 
fully-reproachful tone cut him to the quick. ‘ What’s it all 
about ?) What be a-complainin’ of? What d’ye want, woman ? 
What d’ye want?” , 

‘‘] want a pet,” returned Mrs. Bold, vehemently. ‘ Here 
I’ve been a-livin’ wi’ ye all tiese years, and ye’ve never let me 
keep so much as a canary bird. There’s the Willises have 
goldfish down to their place, and they be but cottagers; and 
Mrs. Fripp have got a parrot, a real beauty he be, what can sing 
songs and laugh and shout like the children, and swear—ye’d 
think ’twas Fripp hisself, be do do it so naitral!” 

Joseph Bold fairly groaned : 

** Good Lard! 1 never did think to hear ’ee talk so voolish 
—a sensible body like ye did always use to seem! Dear heart 
alive! Goldfish! Anda poll parrot! Well, Mary, I did think 
as a body o’ your years could content herself wi’ live things as 
had a bit more sense in ’em nor that.” 

‘Oh, I dare say,” returned his spouse, sarcastically. ‘ Pigs 
and sich-like!” giving a little tap to.the wriggling, squeaking 
creature at that moment struggling under her arm, “and chicken 
and ducks! Nice pets they be.” 

“Upon my word a man ‘ud lose patience to hear you, 
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Pets—at your time o’ life, wi’ children grown up and married. 
Well, if ye want pets, han’t ye had enough of ’em. Don’t 
ye have nigh upon a dozen lambs to bring up every 
spring?” 

««*E-es, and where be they now, Joseph? Where be the 
lambs as I got up afore light in the frostis and snow to attend 
to? Where be they? Ye know so well as I do as butcher had 
‘em, every one. That’s my complaint—you do never let me keep 
a thing as isn’t for killin’. A body’d need a heart o’ stone to 
stand it. This ’ere pig—ye know right well as he’ll be bacon 
afore this time next year.” 

“Then, in the name of fartin have your fancy, woman! 
Give it a name, and I’ll get it for ’ee.”’ 

‘Ye give me your word, do ye, Joseph?” 

‘‘]T bain’t a man to break it,”’ responded the farmer, shortly. 

Mrs. Bold set the little pig carefully on its feet and sidled 
across the yard, eyeing her husband the while with a curious 
expression that was half-fearful, half-triumphant. When she 
reached the closed stable door she opened it, plunged into the 
dark recess within, and reappeared dragging forth by a wisp of 
his ragged mane--poor, decrepit old Blackbird. 

‘* Here’s my little pet,’’ she cried jubilantly, delight at her 
success overmastering all other feelings. ‘‘ You’ve give me your 
word, Joseph, and, as ye d’say yerself, ye bain’t the one to take 
it back. Here’s the only pet I'll ever ax to keep. He'll not 
cost much,” she added, seeing her husband’s face redden and his 
eyes roll threateningly. ‘‘He can pick about in the summer, 
and a bit of hay in the winter ‘Il be all he’ll need. I'll make it 
up to ’ee, see if I don’t; and I think you do owe I summat, 
anyhow, for workin’ so hard as I always do.” 

‘*Oh, in course, if ye put it that way,” he returned, huffily, 
“] haven’t got a word to say. I al’ays thought ’twas a wife's 
dooty to help her husband, but since it seems to be a favour, I’m 
sure I did ought to be very grateful. Thank ye kindly, ma’am! 
P’r’aps ye’ll be so good as to shut up that beautiful pet o’ yourn 
now, and give me a bit o’ breakfast, if it bain’t troublin’ ye too 
much.”’ 

“Oh, go on, Joseph!” exclaimed Mrs. Bold, with heighten- 
ing colour, turning Blackbird about as she spoke, and propelling 
him before her towards the stall. ‘I couldn’t do nothin’ else 
nor want to keep him,” she added, in an aggrieved tone, ‘* when 
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HEN in late autumn you see a drowsy wasp upon 
the ivy bloom, or meet her again in early spring 
buzzing round an orchard bank or garden rockery, 
slay her at sight, for she is a ‘ queen,”’ albeit 
without palace cr subjects as yet, and from her 

unaided labours, if she is allowed to survive, will spring the 
foundation of a colony that may number during the next fruit 
season 20,000 angry, buzzing, stinging wasps. Though there 
may be interest in digging out THE Caprurep CirapEL—a little 
tar poured into the front door is the best means to dispose of 
its defenders—one whack of the spade in spring-time saves more 
than nine later. It also saves much 
fruitand some temper. But since, with 
all your watchfulness, some queens will 
escape, and the location of the colonies 
remain undiscovered until their very 
prosperity betrays them, the labour of 
digging is well repaid if you manage to 
secure THE MANY-TIERED METROPOLIS 
intact. Deprived of its papery cover- 
ings, fifteen or sixteen separate sheets 
of grey paper, made of chewed wood, 
and almost fine enough to print this 
illustration upon, the structure calls to 
mind the work of bees; but it is of no 
use on the breakfast-table, for every cell: 
in the wasps’ city is inhabited, and there 
is no store of food or honey, the busy 
workers always passing to and fro 
with fresh loot, and feeding each hungry 
head that presents itself until all is 
eaten. 

The unaided work of the original 
queen is to be found in the middle of the 
topmost tier, for wasps, unlike human 
architects, build downwards. She made 
a dozen or so of cells, in each of which 
she laid an egg destined to become a 
“worker ’’ or sexless female, and then 
she fed the young grubs till they 
reached maturity and became a faith- 


ful band of handmaidens to her. C. eid, Wishaw, N.B. 
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he come to the dairy door—he come actually to the dairy door !— 
same as if he knowed ‘twas his last chance.” 

The farmer dia not answer, but in spite of himself a dawning 
expression of interest was perceptible on his face. 

‘“«*F-es, an’ he must ha’ broke through a hedge to get out; 
he be cut about terrible wi’ thorns.” 

“They did padlock th’ gate when I sent en back last time,” 
returned Joseph gruffly, adding, in the same tone, ‘ Ye'd better 
sponge they sore places after breakfast a bit, and get dust out 
of ’em.” 

Mrs. Bold installed Blackbird in his old quarters, and 
hastened to the house. 

The meal which ensued was at first a somewhat silent one. 
In spite of her satisfaction at having gained her point, Mrs. Bold 
felt somewhat remorseful for the tactics she had employed; and 
her husband stolidly munched his lLread and bacon with a 
solemn, not to say gloomy, countenance. 

All at once, however, he began to roll his head from side to 
side, while the colour on his already rubicund face deepened so 
much that his wife gazed at him in alarm, dreading the ensuing 
outburst. But when after long repression the explosion actually 
took place, it proved to be one of harmless and jovial laughter. 

“What is it?” enquired Mrs. Bold, laughing delightedly, 
too, though she knew not at what. 

‘“T’ve bin a-thinkin’ 0’ summat. Dear heart alive, Mary, 
the queer notions as do seem to be a-comin’ into our heads all 
this week! D’ye mind my sayin’, ‘1 never knowed as you was a 
harse’? Ha! ha! Ye couldn’t say much to that, could ’ee? 
And when I think o’ you standin’ in yard jist now, wavin’ the 
teapot and tuckin’ the little pig under your arm! ‘ Bottle-feedin’ 
suckin’-pigs weren’t in the marriage contract,’ says you. Ho! 
ho! ho! Whatever put it i’ your head to say that, I can’t 
think,” 

‘‘T didn’t really mean it, my dear,” said Mary, penitently, 
though she laughed still. 

‘IT dare say not, but I’ve bin a-thinkin’ ’tis a pity your pet 
bain’t a size or two smaller—he be sixteen hands if he be a inch 
—else maybe ye’d like to have en in here, a-layin’ on the 
hearthrug.” 

Then husband and wife laughed long and loud, and their little 
difference was forgotten as their eyes met. M. E. Francis. 


NESTS. 


Then, like Quecn Dido building Carthage, she became the centre 
of a rapidly-growing city, supplying more eggs to produce more 
workers, as well as males and females, both small and large, as 
fast as her subjects could supply receptacles. First they added 
new cells to the tier which the queen had begun, then, 
casting strong pillars downwards, attached thereto another tier, 
larger than the first, then another larger still, and so on, fresh 
generations multiplying the work of egg-laying, building, and 
feeding at such a pace that, if winter did not intervene, there 
would soon be no room on earth for wasps and man. 

But with the first touch of October frost the wasps recognise 
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their fate, and in a sort of mad 
frenzy, grimly human in its cruel 
kindness, tear out all the young whom 
they have been tending so carefully and 
cast them out to die. The males are 
dead, the workers soon die, and only a 
few widowed females remain, outcasts 
and wanderers in a cold hard world, to 
carry on through the winter the hope 
of next year’s broods. 

From this common, underground- 
building wasp the wood wasp differs 
little, except in its slightly smaller 
size, and the habit of hanging up its 
ParpeR-BAG CoLony to the twig of 
some bush or tree, and the _ initial 
labours of the solitary queen are only 
less arduous than those described, 
because there is no need in her case 
for the most unqueenly occupation of 
digging in the earth. In other respects, 
she works upon exactly the same plan, 
with the advantage that she can con- 
template the symmetry of her labours 
and the growing outlines of her future 
palace from the outside. Indeed, when 
finished, the nest of the wood wasp 
shares that distinctive beauty which 
Nature seems to reserve for the pen- 
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dent globular domiciles of wild things, as in the nests of the 
harvest mouse or long-tailed tit. Sometimes the papery globe 
attains the dimensions of a football, but such prosperous colonies 
are rare. More often the cricket ball would seem to be the 


model, and even of 
that size the nests 
form conspicuous or- 
naments of the bush 
on which they hang, 
while I have seen one 
of the large ones, 
perched in the upper 
branches of a larch 
tree, gleaming dis- 
tinctly to view across 
a wide valley. Evi- 
dently the wasps 
court no conceal- 
ment, confident in 
their watchfulness 
and their stings to 
protect their 
common home from 
danger. But these 
instincts were im- 
planted in the mind 
of wasps before man 


C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 


A BISECTED 


acquired his scientific inquisitiveness, for I never knew a wood 
wasps’ nest that its owners could protect from being carried off 
by its finder as a ‘‘curiosity.” There have been naturalists 
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indeed who, like Richard Jefferies, established friendly relations 


with their ‘special wasps’ 


nests,” but the people who 


make friends with wasps are, like the people who keep a 
frog in the delightful Bad Child’s Book of Beasts, ‘extremely 





WASPS’ NES7. 


rare.” There are 
other naturalists of 
some repute who 
affirm that if you 
can manage to kill 
the sentinel wasp 
posted at the en- 
trance before he has 
time togive thealarm, 
the rest of the colony 
will make no attempt 
at resistance. A 
varied experience of 
wasps’ nests in my 
youth does not con- 
firm this view, for, 
although we always 
slew each wasp as 
soon as we saw it, 
and without stopping 
to enquire whether it 


Copyright was the sentinel or 


not, there always re- 


mained wasps willing enough to bestow upon us an assortment 
of stings. Though the pain was trifling and evanescent in our 
cases, wasp poison affects different constitutions in such varying 
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degrees that it is perhaps not 
wise to goabout promiscuously 
taking wasps’ nests until you 
have ascertained how it affects 
you; though you are not likely 
to err on the side of lack of 
caution, for in this matter 
there seems to be some pro- 
vidential correlation between 
the effect which the virus 
would have and the terror 
which the insect inspires. To 
be stung, say, forty times during 
a cheerful afternoon’s amuse- 
ment among. wasps’ nests 
was nothing to myself or my 
brothers; but the only man 
I have ever met whose dread of 
wasps amounted to a positive 
mania was ultimately stung 
by one which lurked in the 
fold of acurtain of his bedroom, 
and he died within twenty-four 
hours. 

In the picture of A 
BisEcTED Wasps’ Nest, the 
graduated tiers of cells are 
well shown, and by chance the 
pillars of the stucco parapet 
upon which it rests might well 
be magnified representations of 
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the pillars by which each tier hangs from the one above; 
for, although the wasps build downwards instead of upwards, 
they anticipated by centuries of centuries the human discovery 
in architecture that a pillar should be wider at base and 
capital than in the adjoining sections. The picture shows 
well, too, the concentric layers of paper covering the combs, but 
not adherent to them, nor to each other, thus combining the 
extreme of lightness with resisting strength. In the WEATHER- 
WORN BUT WEATHER-TIGHT wasps’ nest hanging from a branch 
of cypress you can see this; for the twiggy leaves of the cypress 
toss and whisk like whip-lashes in the wind, and the outermost 
paper cover bears on every quarter-inch of its surface evidence of 
their violence. Some of the blows have no doubt penetrated the 
second layer of paper; perhaps even the third is injured here and 
there; but the fourth and the fifth and the sixth are still intact, 
and not till the outer defences have been tattered to shreds will 
the inner seriously suffer. 

One peculiarity of the internal economy of a wasps’ nest is 
that, while some tiers may be composed of nursery cells for 
workers only, others contain CeLLs oF ALL STAGES, SORTS, AND 
Sizes. While the graduated size indicates whether the tenant 
of a cell is destined to be a worker, or a male, or a large or small 
female, those which are closed show that the occupant is turning 
or has turned to the ‘‘ nymph” which precedes the perfect insect 
stage; and the most interesting of the many interesting sides of 
the wasp’s character is its evident knowledge of the different 
requirements as to food of each kind of grub in each stage of its 
existence. When a wasp returns to the nest with booty you will 
not find it giving animal food to the worker grub, who is vege- 
tarian from birth, or specially-prepared pap to any but the 
youngest. Consequently, there is much ‘dotting about ’’ from 
cell to cell during the operations; but that none get overlooked 
is evident, because if you watch one particular cell you will see 
that it is visited by several wasps bearing the proper sort of food, 
one after the other. In the case of the older and larger grubs 
which can take chunks of solid food, there is still less chance of 
their being overlooked, for whenever they are hungry they thrust 
their great jaws—the wasp grub conjoins to the feeblest of 
bodies a masticatory apparatus of remarkable strength—out of 
the door till a passing wasp thrusts something into them. 

If these remarks appear didactic, my excuse must be that 
the habits of the wasp at home are numerous, and you cannot. 
even poke a pen into a wasps’ nest without disturbing a whoiz 
buzzing crowd of interesting facts, though the uncertainty of 
their tempers and the certainty of their stings render their 
study deservedly unpopular. Much better devote your attention 
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to the ant, an obliging insect which exhibits “ habits” to anyone 
who watches him --even if the study leads to misconception, such 
as that of the /ndian Mirror, which was “ surprised” at Sir John 
Lubbock’s pains to record publicly the habits of his “ large black 
aunt.” E. Kay Rosinson. 


PETERBOROUGH SHOW. 


ETERBOROUGH SHOW occupies so unique a position 
in the exhibition world, inasmuch as its chief features 
of interest include a horse and hound show which for 
interest cannot be surpassed, that its many friends will 
be glad to learn that the gathering held last week was 

one of the most successful of a most successful series. The 
Peterborough fixture is so admirably conducted, and every 
official, from Mr. J. E. Little, the indefatigable secretary, down- 
wards, is invariably so willing to impart all necessary information 
and meet all the reasonable requirements of its supporters in 
every way, that it is no wonder the show is one of the most popular 
in England, and that the “ gate” increases in dimensions year by 
ear. 

: The exhibition of hunters was unusually fine, even for a 
show held in such a sporting district, for not only was the 
entry numerically strong, but several exceptionally good horses 
were numbered amongst the competitors. Prominent of 
these was Mr. J. H. Stokes’s gelding Wild Prince of the 
Moor, the winner, and an easy one, in the light-weight class, 
as perhaps he is the most bloodlike, attractive horse of his kind 
that has ever entered a show-ring, this statement being made 
in full recollection of the excellence of Bertram, whom Mr. Stokes 
disposed of at this show last year for £1,000. A peculiarity 
of the Peterborough judging wasthe failure of the Dublin champion, 
Lord Annaly’s The Sinner, to take a prize, the views of Sir 
Bache Cunard and Mr. T. H. Hutchinson being evidently 
opposed to those of the gentlemen who officiated at Ball’s 
Bridge; but it is a fact that the Dublin champions are not 
invariably successful in the bigger rings on this side of the 
channel—the judging enclosures at Ball’s Bridge are far too 
small—as at least one exhibitor has realised to his cost. - A propos 
of the hunter classes, a protest may here be made against the 
objectionable practice, which appears to be on the increase, 
although it has always existed, of permitting owners to make 
their entries without identifying their horses either by name or 
pedigree. This: would not be permitted in any other form 
of sport, as it is not only annoying to the public, but 
it is clearly hard upon exhibitors who conform to the 
traditions of the show-ring, as it enables the owner of the 
unidentified horse to send any animal he likes at the last minute, 
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whereas those who have provided the usual particulars do not 
possess the privilege. This, of course, is all in favour of the 
dealers, and handicaps the amateur ; consequently, It 1s surprising 
to find the Peterborough executive tolerating such practices. 
Shire horses, as might be supposed, were very good indeed, 
Lord Rothschild’s The Nun, an unusually fine seven year old bay 
mare by Fear None was first ; whilst in the Hackneys, which were 
good classes, though probably nothing of superlative excellence 
was exhibited, the pick of the lot was Mr. Joseph Morton’s two 
year old stallion Gold Galore, by Goldfinder VI., who won the 
medal of the Hackney Horse Society. The harness classes at 
Peterborough this year deserve especial mention, as they were 
probably the strongest ever seen at this show, which speaks 
much for their excellence, as the exhibition has almost 
invariably attracted the support of the owners of the best 
trappers. Particularly agreeable to the public, too, was 
the fine driving of the lady whip who piloted Mr. W. S. 
Cunard’s first prize winner the grey Silver King, a very fine- 
actioned son of His Majesty, to victory; the success being 
repeated in the tandem class when the same owner won with 
Hawthorn Marvel as his leader, though many ring-side critics, 
and good judges, too, preferred the second prize chestnut mares 
Wild Agnes and Enid, the property of Mr. F. J. Batchelor, 
which made a perfect tandem team. The ponies, too, were a 
quite remarkable collection, almost all the best show winners 
of the day being upon the scene, Mr. W. J. Tatem 
securing premium position in the not exceeding 14h. driving 
class with the well-known winner Princess, whose old owner, 
Mr. W. Foster, was to the fore in the corresponding riding class 
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with Meel Valley Lady Horace, whilst Mr. G. E. Franklin was 
at the top of both the under 13h. sections with the brilliant- 
actioned little black, Crown Derby. 

The Foxbound Show was pronounced on all hands to be 
the best ever held at Peterborough, and as this is the leading 
exhibition of its kind in the world, it follows that its equal has 
not been seen. There was, moreover, a perceptible increase in 
the numerical strength of the entry, for the number of packs 
represented was twenty-four, as against twenty-one last year, 
whilst 122 hounds competed, whereas twelve months ago, when 
the high-water mark of prosperity was believed to have been 
reached, there were only ninety-three. Small wonder, therefore, 
that the president, the Duke of Leeds, his excellent committee, 
and their energetic secretary, Mr. J. R. Smart, were well satisfied 
with the support accorded them; and that the attendance of 
aristocratic sportsmen, which included the Duke of Beaufort, 
the Marquess of Zetland, the Marquess of Exeter, the Marquess 
of Winchester, Earl Enniskillen, Lord Southampton, Sir Gilbert 
Greenall, Sir A. Fludyer, and other well-known hunting men 
too numerous to mention, were delighted with the show. 

Unentered couples of dog hounds were a very promising lot, 
first prize falling to the Pytchley Meanwell and Hamlet, shown 
rather above themselves, and therefore hard pressed, many 
thought, by the Badsworth Damper and Delegate, a strong-built 
couple with plenty of quality, which look like growing into 
stallion hounds; though the special for the best hound in the 
class went to the Warwickshire Pedlar, by Tuscan, a wonderfully 
fine moulded hound with excellent shoulders and the best of 
carriage, who was subsequently awarded the Champion Cup 
for the best dog hound in the show. The corresponding honour 
in bitch hounds went to Mr. Fernie’s Worthy, a nailing good 
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daughter of Streamer; whilst the best of the unentered bitch 
hounds was the Pytchley Harmony. The last-mentioned_ pack, 
the Atherstone, and the Badsworth, were the most successful of 
the exhibitors, but some very good prizes also fell to the share of 
the Essex and Suffolk, the Rufford, the South Cheshire, and Mr. 
Fernie’s. In all, it was a most successful gathering, and quite a 
red-letter day in the summer season of hunting men. 


RACING NOTES. 


HOEVER laid out the course at Lingfield had 
an eye for beauty, and whoever had foresight 
enough to take up the shares in the Lingfield 
Race-course Company had an eye, if not two eyes, 
to business. When Nature and business ability 

and general knowledge of the needs and wishes of snorting men all 
combine to produce a result, the combination generally succeeds 
in bringing about some such consummation as they desire. And 
of this somewhat elaborate axiom Lingfield is a living testimony. 
At once the most beautiful race-course in England, a place where 
good racing of a good class is conducted under good conditions, 
and also a place where the management consult the convenience 
of the individual and the welfare of the multitude, Lingfield 
stands alone and entirely by itself. Lacking as it does the 
artificiality of Sandown, the suppressed Hooliganism of 
Alexandra Park, the Bank Holiday aspect and atmosphere to 
which many other of the suburban meetings are a prey, Lingfield 
is unique, At Lingfield it is possible to do several things 
and to find several which are not to be done or to be found at the 
majority of race-meetings. In the first place, there is comfort at 
Lingfield, complete comfort in every way, because the course 
and the enclosures are not overcrowded, and because the 
“undesirables” are carefully excluded. Racing at Lingfield 
resembles a very large garden party more than anything 
else; and a garden party so large that it is not necessary 
to speak to one’s fellow-guests, combined with racing, forms 
a combination which, though not often obtained, is eminently 
palatable. Owners and trainers show preference for Lingfield, 
and this is not to be wondered at; and the meeting which was 
held last week added at least one race to the long list of historic 
events which will be remembered by posterity, or rather that 
limited portion of posterity which will take an interest in racing, 
for when Mackintosh met Olympian racing men found unfolded 
before them one of those puzzling problems which only the 
result.of the race can solve. Mackintosh was_a good horse, so 
was Olympian ; Mackintosh had won two or three races in good 
company, Olympian had run in the Derby at a tremendous pace 
for nearly a mile, and subsequently proved himself to be distinctly 
useful. When prophets disagreed, who should decide? For 
my own part, I frankly confess that I was inclined to be on the 
side of Olympian. I knew that he was a very speedy horse 
indeed, over a mile or a little less, and I also knew that the mile 
at Lingfield was probably the easiest mile in England—a mile 
over which Caiman and other horses had found little difficulty in 
beating existing records. But the race itself proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that | was absolutely wrong; proved that 
Olympian could not stay a mile, however easy it might be; 
proved that Mackintosh was in the same class as Volodyovski 
and Cap and Bells. After the race, optimists and people who 
were inclined to be eulogistic hailed Mackintosh as the best three 
year old in England; but this assertion is one of those statements 
which, since they have no solid foundation, may safely be 
ignored by the prudent person as dangerous and irresponsible 
fiction. Mackintosh is a very good three year old, but we have 
no means of ascertaining how he would stand in a race against 
the Derby winner and the Oaks winner; and in the absence of 
such information we can only end as we began, and repeat that 
he is a good horse, and the natural deduction to be drawn is that 
after all the lamentations and all the jeremiads which have gone 
up about the bad class of the three year olds of 1901, things 
cannot be quite as bad as the pessiinists would have us believe 
when r1gor can turn out three horses such as Volodyovski, 
Cap and Bells, and Mackintosh. The rest of the racing at 
Lingfield did not contain anything of lasting interest, although 
the victory of Uncle Mac (late Northallerton) was one of those 
things which “no fellow can understand,” and the number of 
people who remarked after the race that Uncle Mac had once been 
Northallerton was very great, while the wonderfully game way in 
which the old rogue did his work was very surprising. 

The Bibury Club Meeting would seem to have suffered a 
little from its change of quarters, and the executive were content 
to have one day’s less racing than usual, and such racing as 
there was contains but little of public or general interest. The 
Bibury Club meetings have always existed for the benefit of a 
select few, and when, as is the case in the present year, none of 
the ‘select few’’ own any valuable horses, the racing is apt 
to be a little tame. Our amateur riders always seize this 
opportunity to have a mount, and last week several horsemen 
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who are not generally seen out 
nowadays had a ride, including 
Lord Cholmondeley, Captain 
Bewicke, Colonel Hall Walker, 
and the Duke of Westminster. 
Mr. “ Blagdon,” perhaps the 
best of our gentlemen riders, 
now that Mr. A. Coventry 
and Mr. Lushington have 
ceased to ride to any great 
extent, rode several winners, 
and completed what must have 
been a very good week for him 
when he won on Uncle Mac 
at Lingfield, beating Com- 
posite by the very shortest of 
short heads after a great race. 

Another more or less un- 
important meeting which took 
place last week was held at 
Pontefract, and in connection 
with it something occurred 
which can be read by every- 
body as one of the “signs of 
the times.” 
the meeting was won’ by 
South Country horses, and this, mark you, in the heart 
of the North Country, not a great way from Malton and its 
training stables. It is indeed too true that nowadays there is 
not one good horse who has his abode and does his work on the 
northern side of the Trent. It was not so twenty, or even ten, 
years ago, but it is very difficult to see anything that can lead 
us to suppose that a resurrection is likely, for of all the North 
Country meetings, including York and Newcastle, the only one 
which does not show signs of wear and which holds its own is 
Doncaster; and, after all, one meeting is not enough for such a 
wide area. 

The privilege of looking over the Cobham Stud in quietness 
and peace, which was accorded to some members of the Press last 
Sunday, was one which was eagerly accepted and thoroughly 
enjoyed by the majority of those who were included in the 
invitation. When horses are actually brought into the sale-ring 
there is no time to really examine them, and it is only in the 
quiet of a Sunday afternoon, when there is no hurry and no 
bustle, that it is possible to appreciate the many points of 
well-bred yearlings and two year olds, not forgetting the stallions 
and brood mares. But of the thirty-three yearlings which came 
up for saleon Wednesday, three struck me as peculiarly excellent 
above their fellows. One was a big, upstanding bay colt by 
Trenton, with grand bone and all the good points of his sire ; 
the second was a chestnut colt by Trenton out of Blow, and 
although perhaps this beautiful colt is a little on the small side, 
he has lots of time to grow in yet, and if he does not win some 
good races his appearance greatly belies him; and the third a 
chestnut colt by Bumptious out of Invergowrie. I have not 
space here to goall through the catalogue, but both the yearlings 
and the two year olds struck me as extremely useful. Among 
the brood mares I particularly noticed Polly Eccles. 

I have received the following note from the owner of 
Grudon, and regret that the paragraph reflecting on the horse’s 
temper should have appeared in Country LIFE: 

‘‘Wherever did the account of Grudon that appeared in 
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Country Lire come from? One would think from that he was a 
savage. He is, in fact, about the most sensible and quietest 
horse I ever saw. Any little lad can manage him when in 
regular work, and he will set himself against a gate for my 
daughter to get on him at any time. He frequently is turned 
into the stable-yard, when he just wanders round and has a good 
look at the other horses. I daresay you may have thought him 
a bit unruly when you were here, but then he was very fresh 
and above himself. He is known at home as our watchdog, as 
he rattles his stable door violently for about two minutes regularly 
at feeding-time, and is seldom wrong in the time. I have never 
known him to attempt to savage anyone, and the only thing he 
does wrong is when the girths are being drawn up extra tight 
just before a race, when he lashes out, but is quiet as soon as his 
jockey gets up.” BuCEPHALUS. 


BOOKS OF THE DAT. 


a IANDER’S WIDOW ” (Longmans), by M. E. Francis (Mrs. F. 
Blundell), is called by the author a rural romance ; but, though its 
plot takes the shape of a novel and most unconventional rendering 
of the o'd fairy tale.of ** Tne Sleeping Beauty,” we are by no means 
sure that this clever story has those imiginative and idealistic 
qualities which are of the essence of the romance proper. We have 

here another of those realistic transcripts of rustic life,with which Mrs. Biundell’s 
pen has already delighted us by its bold and subtly humorous characterisation of 
country people and their ways. We might even narrow our definition of the 
volume to calling it a study in simplicity of character. When Elias Fiander 
drove eighteen miles to bid for bargains at an auction of farm implements, stock, 
etc., he had little thought of that ‘‘ wonderful piece of luck” he was to meet 
with at old Giles Stelling’s sale. He had had thrifty foresight of a turnip-hoer 
to be picked up cheap; but that feminine commodity, Rosalie Goldring, for 
which he ‘did not bid,” was an unexpected windfall. She startled him with a 
rustle and a sob from the top of a hayrick, whence she had ben viewing the 
dismantling of her old home ; and his artless sympathy won not only her equally 
artless confidence, but also the promise of her fair little hand for his own ; and 
the whole transaction was accomplished in about ten minutes’ time. This was 
the manner of it : 

‘¢* Dear grandfather ! he used to tell me the whole place was to he mine 
when he died—and now they won’t so much as leave me the old rooster.’ 

‘©* Poor maid! ’Tis unfort’nate for ye, I’m sure.’ 

‘¢ * Everything that I love, everything that I kept so nice, and took such 
pride in—they’ll all go to strangers now. If they leave me the clothes I stand 
up in, thavll be all.’ 

**¢ My word ! I do ’low it’s hard—-’tis that, ’tis cruel hard; what was ye 
thinkin’ 0’ doin’, my dear?’ 

‘«*T haven’t a relation in the world ; but I’ll earn my own bread, though I 
don’t know how I shall do it. I made all kinds o’ cheeses, and my butter 
always took top price in the market.’ 

“*¢ Tf I might make so bold as to ax, have ye been a-ke:pin’ company wi’ 
any young man, miss?’ 

‘**No, I don’t care for young men.’ 

‘**Well done! Well done, my dear! That shows your spirit. Come, 
what ’ud ye say toan old one? ’Tis an offer! I wants a missus terrible bad. 
I’ve a-been on the look-out for one this half year. I’ve bought my farm, and 
tnere’s seventy head o’ milch cows on it; ye mizht be missus there, and make 
so many cheeses as ever ye pleased. How old might ye be, my miid?’ 

‘« ¢Kighteen,’ returned Rosalie, tremulously. 

‘** Eighteen. Well, and I’m fifty-eight. There's forty years a-tween us, 
but, Lord, what’s forty years? Well, now, is it a bargain ?’ 

***T think it is,’ murmured Rosalie; ‘I--I don’t know what else to do, 
and I think you look kind.’ ” 

And that was how Elias Fiander won his third wife. But, as he 
remarked to his friend Isaac Sharpe, ‘‘ ‘Come, that’s none of my fault. My 
missuses don’t last—that’s where ’tis. I did think the last ’un ’ud ha’ done my 
time, but she goes and drops off just at our busiest season. If I be so much o’ a 
marryin’ man, ’tis because the Lord in His mystreerious ways has seen fit to 
deal hardly wi’ I.’” 

The sight of the young bride filled Farmer Sharpe with indignant 
surpr.se, ‘ ‘ Elias, 1 didn’t expect it of ye; no, that I didn’t. At your time of 
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life, and arter buryin’ two of ’em! Nay, now, I didn’t think it of you. The 
least you might do was to pick out a staid woman.’ 

«Come, come, she’s young; but that'll wear off, Isaac—she’ll mend in 
time.’ 

‘© «Tt bain’t only that she be young; why, man, your new missus be a 
regular | eauty !’” 

And so she was, and quite unconscious of the fact. She was a tender little 
wife to her elderly husband, and lived with him in a placid happiness that was 
almost filial for four years, and mourned him sincerely when he was taken from 
her. Of the raids of the wooers who coveted Fiander’s widow and all that 
had been his, Mrs. Blundell writes with much humour and sympathy, and the 
deepening of the character lines of Rosalie’s life which ensued from her experiences 
is boldly sketched in by a cunning hand. Troubled about many things, and 
finding the farm hands rather difficult to manage without her husband, she 
bethought her of his friend, the misogynist old bachelor, Isaac Sharpe, as his 
most suitable successor. The unconscious Isaac remarked innocently, ‘‘* Ah, 
my dear, there’s no knowing what folks do say. Why, ‘tis common talk 
o’ the village as you and me be a-goin’ to make a match of it.’ 

** “Well, Isaac, I believe it will have to come to that,’ was heard by the 
farmer with a shock.” 

Rosalie’s ‘* golden hour ” had not yet come. How she awoke to love and 
life, it will be better to learn from the book itself. Of Rosalie’s rare simplicity of 
character, as depicted by Mrs. Blundell, we have nothing but praise; Elias 
Fiander, Isaac Sharpe, the villagers, the farm hands, the wooers, are all tinged 
in various degrees with the same quality ; now touched with a gentle pathos, 
and now tickling us into laughter with aspects of quaintness or whimsicality. 

Mr. Carter Platts describes ‘* Betwixt the Ling and the Lowland ” (Digby, 
Long, and Co.) as a ‘* book of country life, humour, and sport,” and these few 
words describe exactly what it is. The aythor has evidently a true love of 
country things and country ways. He has sharp eyes to see the sweetness, the 
humour of such a country character as little Miss Maffin, the old maid. He has 
the gift of being interested in all the little country ways, in the villagers and their 
humours, in worktime and playtime ; but he lacks one thing, ‘‘the pen of the 
ready writer,” the power to make anyone interested in his country chronicle 
that is not interested for the mere love of country things. A lover of country 
life will wade through pages of uninteresting matter to enjoy a cup of tea and 
muffins with Miss Maffin, and admire the spotted china dogs on the mantelpiece, 
to fish with him up the winding stream that flows through the meadows, to raise 
the young rabbit in the field, or watch the birds building their nests. But Mr. 
Pjatts has not the charm that will draw the old man from the chimney corner, 
the old man who does not care about the rabbits or the birds, and would rather 
warm his hands at the blaze of the fire than in the warmth of the sun. 

In his preface Mr. Carter Platts makes a few remarks about country books 
with which we cordially agree. The unthinking judge, he says, asserts that 
**country books are for the man who lives in the country, of course.” Mr. 
Platts disagrees : 

‘* Time after time we have had writers dinning the old song into our ears 
that the place to read Walton’s masterpiece is beside the purling stream, where 
the mavis sings in the hawthorn bush and the water-voles plunge about the roots 
of the trailing willow. Is not, rather, the proper place in which to appreciate the 
beauties of that pastoral classic, the crowded, dusty city, where, when jaded and 
depressed with the din and worry of an artificial life, the reader can turn 
to its ever fresh pages for a glimpse of the rural scenes that are far away?” 
From the book itself we might quote a hundred interesting tit-bits. We wille 
content ourselves with a piece of humour about the children’s school treat and 
the ubiquitous mug. What man or woman brought up in the country does not 
remember the harrowing responsibility of that mug? ‘* Yellow mugs, speckled 
mugs, striped mugs, mugs with A B C on, and mugs with flaunting posies on 
them that would baffle a whole botanical society to name and classify. And so 
the confusion grows, until the mingled mugs, each with its own child firmly 
attached to it, sort themselves into two distinct parties, the Anglican mugs moving 
off to their rendezvous at the Church Schools while the Methodist mugs make for 
the Wesleyan portals.” What would happen if an Anglican mug got itself mixed 
up with the Methodist mugs, or w/ce versa, Mr. Platts does not attempt to 
describe. 

In ‘‘ Malicious Fortune” (George Allen), Miss Stella During displays a 
passion for that kind of high tragedy wh ch resolves itself into a drop of attar of 
roses in the last chapter. The plot of ‘‘ Malicious Fortune” is too intricate for 
any unravelling in a short review, but the kind of story may be guessed at by 
saying that the heroine is forced by the hero to marry him within three weeks, 
or be accused ty him of theft should she decline the honour, They, therefore, 
marry in haste and rejoice at leisure. The story is rather enjoyable on the 
whole. The hero, despite his unnatural conduct, excites our sympathy, and we 
are quite agreeable for Helen to fall in love with him, providing he falls in love 
with her, which condition he fulfils to the utmost. There is nothing that one 
can pick out of the book and quote on its own merits, but all through the 
telling of the story is brightly done, and dullness quite kept at bay. Dickie 
Tiack supplies the humour in the wrong places, and performs a masterpiece of a 
charade, wherein himself and the clothes-horse are the only characters to 
illustrate such places as De'os, Samos, and Abydos. 

‘«Tessa” and ‘*The Trader’s Wife” (Unwin). These are two tales 
placed by Mr. Louis Becke amid the scenery and society he loved:in the South 
Seas, where all the primitive passions rage undisturbed across a blazing: canvas 
of sea and sun, and isles of palm and coral, The first tale deals with a trading 
vessel, in which the captain an] supercargo attempt to murder the other white 
men, and abduct a girl who is engaged to a brave young trader on board, 
Harvey Carr. The attempt fails, and the ship gues on fire.. They have all to 
take to the boats, and the two scoundrels make an effort to shoot their com- 
panions, who, after some hardships, reach an island, and are warmly welcomed 
by the natives. The other two have managed to land n >t far off, and during 
an expedition wound Harvey Carr. They are, however, both despatched, and 
all ends happily with the young trader winning the plucky Tessa for his wife. 
The second tale is shorter, and brutally real'stic, dealing with the revenge of a 
wealthy trader, who has left a pretty young wife -on Fiji,,and she: proves 
unfaithul. He takes the worthless and unconscious young man on a 
cruise, ‘‘till one morning there lay before them. a huge, treeless. cone, 
whose barren rugged sides rose blackly from the sea. Not a vestigé of 
vegetation was visible anywhere from the cutter, and’ from the summit of the 
cone and from long gaping fissures in the sides ascended’ thin wavering clouds 
of dull sulphurous smoke. Here and there: were small. bays, whose shores 
showed narrow beaches of black sand, upon which the surf thundered and 
clamoured unceasingly. Not even a wandering sea bird was to be seen, and 
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the only sound that disturbed the dread silence of the place was the roar of the 
breakers, mingling with the muffled groanings and heavings of the still 
struggling and mighty forces of Nature in the heart of the island forces—which, 
ninety-five years before, had ‘ound a vent and destroyed every living thing, man 
and beast, in one dreadful outburst of flame, whose awful reflection was seen 
a hundred leagues away.” Upon this desolation the young man is landed. 
The trader then sends for his wife, and one night she joins him on this horrible 
spot. The husband leaves with her a letter that quotes one of her lover’s, in 
which he says, ‘* life would be happiness with her, even in a desert place.” 
The unfortunate pair were never again seen, and the trader and his vessel were 
lost. The tale is a hard judgment of wrongdoers vividly told, without one 
touch of sentiment to redeem the belief that ‘‘ death for sin is well.” 


POLO NOTES. 


HERE has been a really good week of polo, both at Hurlingham and 
at Ranelagh. The latter club has had a complete tournament. 
The Public Schools Cup therefore deserves the first place. The 
thread of interest running through a tournament makes a more 
connected and readable story. There were four sets of old boys 
entered, from Rugby, Harrow, Marlborough, and Eton. The first 
match on Monday was Harrow v. Marlborough. We all picked Marlborough 
for the winners. Whereas the others were scratch teams, Marlborough 
had had the good fortune to educate Messrs George and Charles Miller. 
If there are any two men who play better together I do not know 
them; and then Mr. Charles Miller is probably the best, I had 
almost said the only, No. 4 playing at present, so scarce are good * backs ” 
just now. Harrow would have had the elder brother, Mr. E. D. Miller, 
but for his accident, and Mr. Guy Gilbey, who is always well mounted 
and plays in his best form when Mr. Miller is behind him. Mr. Nigel Baring 
was the substitute, and the whole team did well. Everyone thought that 
Marlborough would win easily. Asa matter of fact they did nothing of the 
kind, and had to work for their game. Having won it, their luck was good, 
for, drawing a bye in the semi-finals, they escaped a second galloping match in 
one week, and came fresh into the finals on Saturday. The same afternoon 
there was a brilliant game between Rugby (no connection with the Polo Club! 
Old Boys and Eton A team. This produced two well-balanced sides, Rugby 
consisting of Mr. H. Ward and the three brothers Nickalls, and Eton of 
Mr. Heseltine, Mr. A. Rawlinson, Lord Shrewsbury, and Lord Charles 
Bentinck. Most people will remember that Lord Charles was one-of the 
oth Lancers’ team in the regimental tournaments of the late nineties, and the other 
three are well known. Both sides had a difficult task, as the ground was a good 
deal cut up by the earlier play of the afternoon, and it was rough, bumpy, and 
rather slow. Such a state of things is in favour of the team that can 
stay longest. This proved to be Eton, Mr. M. Nickalls, too, was rather out of 
form, besides having bad luck in breaking his canes. Just at first the game on 
the whole was even. The Rugty men looked better, but they soon began to 
scramble and scatter, and incurred several penalties for off side, which did them 
no good, However, neither Mr. Heseltine’s nor Mr. Rawlinson’s ponies seemed 
able to go the pace. No one can ever accuse the Messrs. Nickalls of not making 
their adversaries gallop, so with even scores the game was in favour of Rugby up 
to the fourth ten. Then Rugby gave way, Mr. Rawlinson came on, and Eton 
secured the match by one goal, the play of Lord Shrewsbury and of Lord Charles 
Bentinck preventing an entire defeat in the early part of the game. Eton A 
were not in luck’s way, for their own second team gave them a stiff fight in the 
semi-finals, and as, with the exception of Lord Shrewsbury, they were poorly off 
for ponies, this was rather hard on them. Saturday’s final was a splendid game 
between Eton and Marlborough, the latter team being Captain Jenner, Mr. E. B. 
Sheppard, Messrs. G. A. andC. D. Miller. The game at starting was rather spoilt 
by the noise of the show of fire brigades, which is more suited to a seaside gala 
than a first-class London polo club. The ponies did not much like the noise, 
and the really interested spectators of polo on the pavilion did not enjoy it either. 
Thus the first period was not very good, neither side settling to their work ; but after 
that both teams galloped hard. How even the game was may be gathered from 
the fact that the goals made were only two (one each) in the first four tens ; 
in the fifth Eton were one ahead. Thereafter the Old Etonians, ponies were 
beaten and could hardly keep the game, so that in the last ten minutes 
Marlborough made four goals. Two leading points in the game struck the 
spectators—the extraordinarily ood defence of Mr. Charles Miller for Marlborough, 
and the brill ant play of Mr. Rawlinson ; one perfectly marvellous stroke, when 
he caught a tall in the air and volleyed it half across the ground, will not soon 
be forgotten by those who saw it. Marlborough won by five goals to two. 

On the same afternoon the Crystal Palace finished their handicap tourna- 
ment. The polo managers, Mr. Eustace Blake and Major Peters, had arranged 
that the early ties should consist of four ten minute periods, and that each 
player should only be allowed two ponies. In the final, full time was to be 
played and three ponies were to be used by each man. But they also intro- 
duced an ingenious system of handicapping. As is well known, most of the 
players on this ground (the London Polo Club) are mounted on club ponies. 
Thus by arranging the mounts of the various men the handicap was made more 
complete. Certainly the system answered. I only saw the final, and it was as 
close a game as one would wish to see. The two teams left in were: C Team— 
Messrs. W. Matterson, and E. Blake, Captain Redl, and Mr. W. Strang; and 
B Team—Messrs. C. A. Barron, Noel Price, C. F. Mendl, and C. Russell. This 
was in every way an interesting game, as it included representatives of players 
from all parts of the Empire ; Captain Redl and Mr. Barron were trained on 
Indian grounds, Mr. Charles Russell is a well-known member of the Rangoon 
Gymkhana Club, Mr. W. Strang and his brother Mr. J. Strang (who was 
playing in the members’ games afterwards) are well known in New Zealand, and 
have played in the team which was only deprived of the New Zealand Associa- 
tion Cup by an accident this year. It had won it more than once in the 
past. Both the brothers Stiang are fine strong hitters, with good control of the 
ball. Another player who looks like making a strong No. 2 is Mr. Matterson. 
Mr. Eustace Blake, who, by the way, had his training at bicycle polo, will always, 
on the right sort of pony, be a good forward player. C Team won, and they 
deserved their victory if only for one goal. When taking the ball from the 
goal. nearest the cricket ground, they made a goal at the stables end by good 
passing, which was sound polo. Mr. Barron and Mr. Russell did excellent 
service for the losing side. The score at the end was four to three. B Team had 
bad luck in an accident which happened to Mr. Noel Price (a blow 
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from a stick, I think), which knocked him out of time. The public 
cheered him lustily when he remounted and went on with the game. There 
were a fair number of spectators, and they certainly entered into the game 
with intelligent interest. In the evening the members of the Club dined together 
under the presidency of Mr. Schenk. It was a pleasant gathering of polo men 
from all parts of the Empire. 

All this time the Senior Club has been waiting. But the Eton v. Harrow 
cricket match is always an off-davy at Hurlingham. However, those who did 
go had no reason to complain, for the match of the afternoon proved to be fast 
and even. The Royal Horse Guards—Lord Castlereagh, Mr. H. Brassey, 
Captain Fitzgerald, and Mr. Marjoribanks—met Hurlingham—Mr. Walter 
Jones, Major Schofield, Mr. Neil Haig, and Mr. O. Thynne. The opposing 
No. 3 players are men who believe in keeping a game fast, and both 
Captain Fitzgerald and Mr. Haig were in their best form, riding hard 
and hitting hard. When at half-time the score was four all, the excite- 
ment was great. No two teams could possibly have been more even, 
and, indeed, the last goal—only one was made in the last half-hour— 
was due toa rather lucky stroke out of a scrimmage, though it is only fair to 
say that Hurlingham was pressing at the time. The choice of the Hurlingham 
team shows how well Mr. St. Quinton has mastered the most difficult part of a polo 
manager’s work, to choose judiciously his teams, so as to make a match 
interesting. I am sorry that the daily paper, which announced that there will 
probably be no American team this year to contest the Newport Cup Mr. John 
Watson brought over, is right. On Saturday there w.ll be two in‘eresting 
finals at Hurlingham and Ranelagh; at the first, that of the South African 
Tournament, which takes the place of the Inter-Regimental at the Senior Club, 
at the second that of the Handicap Tournament, which at Barn Elms is the 
substitute for the Subalterns’ Cup. Both these matches take—they cannot fill— 
the vacant days left by the soldiers’ tournaments. 

In provincial polo, the event of the week has been the visit of a Rugby 
team to Hull. The Yorkshire men gathered in force to see the representatives 
of the club which holds the championship. The visitors were Messrs. Boden, 
Drage, Holden, and Barnett. At half-time the score was three all, but my 
correspondent says he thinks that Hull was always the stronger. Mr. Stephenson 
hit hard, and showed great control of the-ball. The Hull men were, too, for a 
wonder, better in combinations than Rugby, and won by six goals to four. 

X. 


ON THE GREEN. 


HERE is one very excellent item of news which, if itis not exactly an 

‘On the Green ” item, gives a good deal of cause for congratulation 

on the green, and that is that Mr. John Ball has returned safe and 

sound from the campaign in South Africa. The news has the merit, 

I believe, of being accurate. Whether Mr. Ball will be as accurate 

in striking the golf ball as he was before he went a-fighting, we have 

yet to see ; but the reports say that he is fit and well, wherefore there is little reason 

to expect that we shall find ourselves with an easy contract on our hands when 

we do meet him again on the green. And we have heard word of him playing 
golf at Pretoria, so that he has not been without practice altogether. 

Braid and Vardon have been playing some great golf at Blairgowrie. The 
Southerner does not know much about the green at Blairgowrie, which appears 
to consist of nine holes. Vardon had the better of the match. Braid has a 
constitutional enemy in his indifferent putting. At the championship this year 
he seems to have been inspired, so that he was able to put this enemy behind 
him, for the nonce. He then putted, as he played all the game, in manner 
worthy of a champion. But besetting sins have a way of recrudescence, even 
when they seem to be overcome. It was indifferent putting that put Braid at a 
disadvantage in this Blairgowrie match. He seems to have begun by out-driving 
Vardon; but when the latter’s Letter putting had put him ahead, then Braid, 
probably losing a little confidence, went back proportionately in his driving, so 
that Vardon had the advantage of him in the long game as well. A result of 
this was that Vardon was five up with nine to play ; at which point it appears as 
if Braid must have begun to do great things, for he pulled the lead of five holes 
down so that he was beaten only at the ‘‘ second last ” hole. 

All the green committees in the kingdom ought to go to Mitcham for an 
object-lesson. Even in this season of drought the putting greens are beautiful, 
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with a soft velvety turf that is a constant surprise. It is said that this is produced 
by a peculiar kind of dressing, and really it would be for the good of all mankind 
that golfs to write and ask for its recipe. No water, as I understand, is put on 
the greens. It ali seems like a species of miracle, and a bigger miracle the more 
cleariy one is able to remember how very gravelly, with what a thin poor soil, the 
putting greens were only a year or two ago. The Prince’s Golf Club, that has 
this Mitcham Common for its playground, has the merit, rare among metropolitan 
clubs, of having no monthly medal and only a single prize meeting (I am even 
not sure that that has not been abolished) in the year. O, sé sic omnes! 

Rather a pleasant conceit has invaded the brain of a humorous draughtsman 
(with some real humour at the point of his pencil), and appears in Golf 
/llusts ated-—a salmon fisher reaching a far-out fish by attaching a golf ball to the 
line and playing it out over the water. The reel is attached to the handle of the 
golf club. The notion isa nice one. A fly is dependent from the golf ball. 
Salmon have moods in which they would take a golf ball as readily as a fly—but 
they are not always too ready for either. 

The time is at hand for the “‘ Golf Stream,” as the Punch man had it, to 
set North again, and soon the voice of the holiday-making Sassenach will be 
heard on all the links of Scotland. HORACE HUTCHINSON. 





FROM THE PAVILION. 


HE Eton v. Harrow match and the two contests of 
Gentlemen against Players, which with the University 
match form the by-games of the season, occupied the 
main part of cricketers’ attention last week, but it is 
very questionable whether they excited a tithe of the 

usual interest; in fact, the schools’ match was really the 
most pleasant of the four, while the cricket, pro vata, was far 
more enjoyable. Of the Gentlemen v. Players match at Lord’s 
so much has been written that there is little left to write. The 
majority of scribes are very cynical on the subject, and hint at 
the deterioration of English cricket; nor are they without justi- 
fication. No one can believe that our cricket is progressive who 
witnessed the contemptible 
slowness of Hayward and 
Storer, and, at one time, of Abel. 
It is perfectly true that the 
amateur bowling was much 
better than some of the critics 
seemed to think. Bradley and 
Mason, the Kentish repre- 
sentatives, bowled very well, 
and kept gallantly to their 
work; Jessop’s medium-paced 
bowling seemed as good as his 
fast, possibly better; while the 
form that the professionals 
showed when _ encountering 
Jephson’s lobs was a disgrace 
to cricket, and fully justified 
the observation of a lady, over- 
heard in Block D, “J think 
it’s a perfect shame to bowl 
such stuff to the poor Players 
that all the people laugh at 
them when they try to play 
it.” Jephson got no wickets, 
I grant, but I never saw men 
make such exhibitions of them. 
selves as some of the profes. 
sionals made of themselves when 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” jin opposition to him, and all! 
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men will look equal 
tools if they stay at 
home to lobs and 
let the bowler over- 
pitch a little, and to 
bowl as slow as he 
likes. In my time 
we were taught to 
play lobs loose-footed, 
and, if you saw “the 
underneath ” of the 
ball, to get it on the 
full pitch and drive 
it straight back, all 
along the ground, or 
pull it round to the 
boundary. However, 
it is no use dilating 
on this. Tyldesley 
played a delightful 
innings, and Hirst 
hit finely after a slow 
start, as did Lock- 
wood, while the last 
two bowled admir- ; 
ably. Fry showed that the Players’ bowling was playable, 
and never made a finer innings in his life, but the amateur 
batting was otherwise moderate, and in many cases downright 
bad. 


Copyright 


I always wonder why the frequenters of the Oval are willing 
to pay a double fee to see the so-called Gentlemen v. Players 
match as expounded there. A team of amateurs certainly meets 
a team of professionals there, but the high-sounding title of 
Gentlemen v. Players is an absolute misnomer, and has been 
so for years. This year the farce was worse than ever; the 
amateurs had a respectable batting side, captained by W. G. 
Grace himself, who got the highest score, to everyone’s delight, 
but of bowlers there was not one who goes on first in a county 
match! Hence it was a great performance to get the professionals 
out for 474 runs, and to allow no one save Abel to score more 
than 42. Abel made no less than 247, and in good, smart style ; 
but while not grudging him a single run, so well did he play, I 
am sorry he got so many, as his score now stands as a record for 
the match—in figures. But compare “* W.G.’s” 215 (1869) made 
against Southerton, Wootton, Willsher, Griffith, and Alfred 
Shaw, or his 217 at Brighton (1871) against J. C. Shaw, Martin 
McIntyre, Southerton, and Lillywhite, and then say if Abel's 
247, fine score as it is, made against Burnup, Jones, Hayman, 
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the batsmen shown 
more decision in 
handling Buxton 
they might have done 
well; as it was they 
played him and patted 
him till they flattered 
him into the idea that 
he was a good bowler, 
and he promptly be- 
came one for the 
time being; but a 
batsman who was 
quick on his legs 
should have knocked 
the ball into a 
pudding. 

The statement ot 
Phillips, the umpire, 
in the matter of the 
no-balling of Mold, 
which was published 
in the © Press on 
Monday last, is caus- 
ing a good deal 
of discussion, and I hope to deal with the subject next 
week. W. J. Foro. 


“C.L." 


WILD (COUNTRY LIFE. 


ABSENCE OF FLY-CATCHERS. July 15h. 

VERYONE must have noticed that there is something wrong with our 

supply of summer birds this year. While the extrem: West and 
South-west seem to have more than their share, or at any rate to be 

enjoying the company of some birds which seldom visit them, the 

East Coast suffers in patches from a curious paucity of familiar migrants. 

In previous years, for instance, the spotted fly-catcher has been one of 

the most ubiquitous of birds with us, You could hardly survey any corner of 
our summer landscapes without your eye being caught by the glint of sunlight 
through the fly-catcher’s thin wings as it swooped in graceful curves from the 
branch of some tree out into the sunlight and back again. Also, alas! one of 
our **common objects of the country” his been the little corpse of the fly-catcher, 
with the back of its head broken open and rifled of brains. This we attributed 
—though on no better evidence than the well-known bad character of the 
accused—to the great tit, though why the great tit, or any other murderous 
brain hunter, should specially select the fly-catcher as victim is matter for blank 
conjecture. Is it because the fly-catcher—returning almost always, after its 
pursuit of an insect, to the same twig from which it dived so gracefully—makes 
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Warner, More, Jephson, and McGahey, -holds a candle to it. 
However, figures are figures, and till some amateur gets 248 
against the Players, which will be a feat indeed, Abel must hold 
the record. 

Harrow gave Eton a terrible beating, but I think the result 
in no way represents the difference between the sides. Eton, of 
course, failed lamentably against Buxton’s slows, having a little 
bad luck in their manipulation of them, but I have seen them 
play similar bowling with considerable success ; indeed, Buxton 
himself had no great triumph in the first innings, but I am 
inclined to think that the Harrow batting was rather the stronger, 
and that their fielding and wicket-keeping was superior, Eyre’s 
catching of Lyttelton being quite remarkable. Whateley was 
the best bowler and the best all-round man on either side, but 
the Eton form in the second innings was not true form, and had 
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the easiest prey for an enemy who his cunning enouzh to note the |.abit and lie 
in wait for his unsuspecting victim? Whatever the cause, the number of dead 


fly-catchers would have been sufficient proof of the bird’s abundance, even if we' 


had not seen the live ones on every hand. This year, however, I have certainly 
not seen so many as five specimens all the summer hitherto. 
; DELAYED SWIFTS. 
In the matter of birds of the swallow kind—amonz whom I include the 
swifts, in spite of anatomical naturalists who sandwich them among cuckoos and 
kingfishers—the year’s distribution has Leen curiously capricious, While some 


of the swifts at any rate were not later than usual in reaching the North of 


England and Scotland, an immense flight of them arrived on the South Coast 
round Dover in the middle of June. Seeing huw early the swifts always «re in 
departing, this leaves them a very short time to stay this year, whatever their 
precise destinations may have been, though, judging by the increased numb:r 
round us and the excitement among our own swifts for a day or two in the latter 
part of June, some of this late flight probably came ultima’ely to the East Coast. 
No douvt the fersistent East winds of spring s milarly kept back hosts of birds 
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whose homing instinct called them to this side of England; and it is to be 
hoped that careful observers have been making notes this year of the arrival and 
numbers of summer birds. Never within recent times was a year in which the 
vagaries of the weather in spring and the irregular distribution of migratory 
birds offered better opportunities for collating facts. Collated facts seem dry 
stuff and the task of collating them laborious, but they form the skeleton upon 
which all living knowledge must be framed. 
HOUSE-MARTINS’ Habits. 

The house-martins were not only eccentric in arriving—a solitary pair or 
two coming at the usual time and the main body very late indeed—but they are 
also behaving now in strange fashion. On several days last week they collected 
by hundreds round the barns, just as if they were preparing for an autumn 
migration, and on Saturday morning at the time of one of these catherings, we 
found two dying martins, too weak to do more than flutter on the ground. Of 
course, it must have been only an accidental coincidence which thus reproduced 
the melancholy features familiar to a late autumn migration, for, although we 
still have a good deal of the east wind, the days are hot and insects abundant. 

BARN OWL AND MARTINS. 

In connection with the house-martins I may note a curious habit of one or 
our barn owls, which flies in the dusk close round the eaves of the house where 
the martins’ nests hang ; and, by the check in his flight, I have more than once 
fancied that he took something thence. Thee are no mice or rats in the roof or 
water pipe, though both sparrows and starlins build beside the martins, and an 
owl could hardly extract either a sparrow or starling without exciting clamour 
among the survivors. A possible explanation lies in the audible twittering of 
martins at night, perhaps attracting the owl to see if it proceeds from mice. 
Another may be that the barn owl is not above taking insects when they are fat 
and good, and that some pairs of the summer chafers, which buzz around the 
eaves in lovemaking clouds earlier in the evening, may remain up there later. 
A third alternative would be that the barn owl’s object was to perch on the 
eaves fora moment, but that, catching sight of a figure in the garden below 
watching him, he changed his mind. Perhaps some readers of COUNTRY LIFE 
may have noticed similar hehaviour of a barn owl in circumstances less easily 
explained away. 





THE BARN OwL’s Foon. 

It may seem unkind to suspect so delightful and useful a bird as the | arn 
owl of murdering young martins, but the attacks of some nocturnal foe might 
satisfactorily explain why in some places swallows, and in others martins, become 
inexplicably rarer or more common at times. I think that the barn owl could, 
if it chose, easily cling to the martin’s nest with one foot while it drag:ed out a 
bird with the other, and at night the barn owl freely enters cow sheds and barns 
where swallow’s nests lie exposed upon the beams. ~Also, young barn owls in 
captivity will greedily eat dead sparrows, preferring them apparently to rats, and 
I have found sparrows’ skulls in a pellet which, but for this, would certainly 
have been taken as that of a barn owl. Lastly, the fact that barn owls are not 
usually credited with killing birds, because such remains are not found in the 
pellets round the nests, might be due to some instinct which tells the parents 
that feathers, beaks, and claws might irritate the little owls’ stomachs too much. 
To instinct of this kind, at any rate, one naturally attributes the action of the old 
birds when they bite off the heads of rats before they give them to their young. 

DEBATABLE GROUND. 

We are, perhaps, too much in the habit of making hard-and-fast rules 
about the diet of birds, and too many of us allow prejudice to warp our 
judgment in such matters. Having laid it down that to kill game, and in a 
general way to kill any sort of bird, is crime, whereas to kill mice or insects is 
good service—both very debatable propositions, by the way, even from the 
points of view of the game preserver, agriculturist, and lover of birds—some of 
us are always on the side of the prosecution, and others of the defence, when any 
wild thing is on trial, The gamekeeper, for instance, is almost always ready to 
convict on less than no evidence, whereas some bird-lovers will reject all proofs 
that incriminate their friends. The kestrel is a great bone of contention. The 
ganekeeper, if allowed, always shoots him at sight, because he is a hawk and 
hawks eat young pheasants ; while some kind-hearted observers will get quite 
angry if you suggest that any kestrel ever touched any pheasant. The truth, of 
course, is that the kestrel’s natural food is small vermin and insects, but that 
occasionally the female, who is larger and stronger than the male, will swoop 
upon a young game bird. 

UNNATURAL DIET. 

Among mammals similar controversy rages round the hedgehog and the 
squirrel. Every gamekeeper traps and shoots hedgehogs, and when valuable 
cone-bearing trees are cultivated the squirrels are treated likewise. But the 
sympathetic lover of Nature will deny that there is any judicial significance 
in the fact that whenever traps are baited with eggs hedgehogs are caught ; and 
whereas some naturalists infer the presence of squirrels from the ground under 
conifers | eing littered with green shoots, others will attribute the injury to wind 
or beetles, or anything excert squirrels. This is a special case, but on the 
general issue whether ‘‘ useful ” creatures commit injuries also I think it would 
be very hard to prove a negative. Careful observation of Lirds leads to constant 
socks of surprise. Who, for instance, could help being horrified to see a song- 
thrush with a callow nestling of some smaller Lird wriggling in its bill, knocking 
the poor little wretci against a stone to kill it, in the same way as snails are 
treated ? Milder horror is similarly excited when one finds a sespectable 
domestic hen, who has scraped up a robin’s nest with newly-hatched young 
ones, joyfully chuckling to her chickens to come and enjoy the feast which she 
prepares for them with vicious dabs and pecks. Only the other day a partridge, 
scared from the corner of a meadow near here, left a little partridge chick, 
terribly disembowelled, on the ground, and in captivity both barn owls and 
kestrels, which eat nothing but mice according to some, have been known to eat 
each other, while I remember a pig which ate, with great gusto, a full-grown 
squirrel that had fallen into her pen, and both l.orses and cows have been known 
to eat live fowls and ducks, as well as eggs. How then can one draw a hard 
and fast line about the diet of any livinz creature ? But to shoot kestrels because 
one kestrel now and then takes one pheasant chick is cruel and absurd. 

THE PIRATICAL STARLING, : 

While on the subject of illicit feeding by birds, I would note the piratical 
habits of starlings at this season of the year. Since the blackbirds, song- 
thrushes, and missel-thrushes have been engrossed with the care of their second 
families, the first broods have Leen le!t to shift for themselves, and old starlings 
have a nasty trick of following these young birds about the pastures and annexing 
the food which they find. As I wri:e, I look out upon a pasture which is dotted 
With young thrushes and blackbirds, hopping alorg with those perky rushes 
characteristic of their kind, and a‘ter many a one walks a starling, quickening 
his steps when tl.ey go forwaid, and loitering when they step. He pretends to 
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be very busy himself, and, indeed, he is often dist:acted by eatable insects which 
he captures with little scuttling flights over the grass, but he is seldom so 
absorbed in his own affairs as not to be able to rush forward when he sees the 
young thrush or blackbird tugging at something in the ground, arriving just in time 
to robit of the worm. No doubt the starlings have a large and greedy family in some 
barn roof or hollow tree, but that seems a poor excuse for such peculiarly mean 
conduct at a season of the year when food is abuadant on every hand.—E. K. R. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TAME OR WILD BUSTARDS? 
[To tHE Eprror or ‘Country LiFE.”] 

Sir,—As an interested and regular reader of Country LIFE, I venture to 
send you the attached cutting. I regret to say that up to the present moment I 
have been unable to ascertain who is the clever person that made this remarkal le 
capture. Is it possible or probable that this is one of the birds imported by 
Lord Walsingham, and that it should have found its way to this part of the 
country? ‘* An ornithological friend tells me that he has just seen a fine specimen 
of the duzzard, which was recently captured in the neighbourhood of Nottingham, 
It measured 4gQin. from tip to tip of the wings, and 23in. in length—that is, 
from the bill to the end of the tail.. The dxzzard, of which this specimen is 
known as ¢he honey buzzard, is becoming very rare in Great Britain. It 
belongs to the eagle and vulture family, and its food consists of small birds, the 
young of the grouse and partridge being also very acceptable. The short 
upper part of the stout beak is turned down toa quite formidable point, the 
claws, like those of its predacious allies, being long and powerful.” —A oftingham 
Daily Expres, July toth, 1901.—Eric Il. pe SCHMID. 





THE LARGE COPPER. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”’} 

Sir,— After reading the interesting article on ‘‘June Butterflies” by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell in your issue of June Ist, I write to say that one day 
last week, during a drive to Coniston Lake, we were fortunate enough 
to see a large copper butterfly. A lady who was driving with us called our 
attention to it, telling us how rare it ‘was, but she also said her son had taken 
one ten years ago.—MAry G. Gower. 


A HARD DRIVE. 
[To THE Eprror or “ Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—The following incident may prove of interest to some of your readers : 
On Saturday last, the 13th inst., in the course of a match on our ground in 
Mr. Courtenay Warner’s Park at Woodford with the Hale End Village Cricket 
Club, our captain (Mr. E. J. Jell) drove a ball in fine style into a large oak tree 
some 120yds. off. The ball struck a wood-pigeon, which was at the time 
sitting on its nest, killing the bird and smashing the eggs. —HERBERT H. 
Sparks, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, Terralex Cricket Club. 


UNPRODUCTIVE LABOUR. 
(To rHe Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—As a subscriber to your most interesting paper I have seen on many 
occasions pictures of swans, and I venture to send you the enclosed photograph 
and description, which will, I think, be interesting to some of your readers. 
Rather more than five years ago one of the two swans flew from a neighbour’s 
pool about a mile away, and as he made no sign of returning home IJ asked the 
owner to fetch him. Instead of doing so he most kindly sent me his mate. 
They very shortly made a nest in the reeds, and five eggs were laid, which were 
cared for most diligently by both birds. They sat, either both together or singly, 
long beyond six weeks, but without hatching any out. The same thing happened 
the following year. The third year they made no nest, but scratched a place on 
some ashes between the pump-house, from which we raise the water !o the house 
and the pool, so close to the track round which the pony walks that he could at 
any moment have touched them, They were so tame that we constantly fed 
both from the hand while sitting on the nest. Again there was no result from 
the eggs, nor has there been either last year or this year, when they had returned 
to the old nesting-place. There have often been as many as eight eggs. This 
year I, personally, counted nine, but the boy who feeds them counted thirtzen. 
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I wonder if this is an unusual number, assuming them to be male and female. 
We always believed them to be so, and hence they have been named Swan 
and Edgar. Edgar has all the appearance of a male bird, the larger 
‘‘ berry,” and much stronger in the head and neck, and is always the first to 
come forward and object to stranze animals of any kind. They are absolutely 
tame with us, and will come when called and eat out of our hands and off my 
daughter’s lap. The photograph I enclose was taken by my nephew, with 
whom they were perfectly quiet while sitting on their nest, from a distance of 
about 3yds. The nest is made of 
what are called rushes in this country, reeds 
elsewhere,—HADEN CorsER, Ingatestone, 
Essex. 

[It is probable that the birds are 
both females. —Ep. ] 





THE SPARROW PEST. 

(To THE Eprror or ‘* Country LIFE.”] 
Sir, —For the last few seasons I have been 
fairly successful in killing sparrows in the 
pheasant field by the following simple 
method, Take two or three of the runs 
that are put up against the coops when the 
young chicks are first put out, and block up 
with a board the end that goes against the 
coop; on the top which is covered with 
fine-meshed galvanised wire cut a round 
hole in the wire about gin. wide; take 
a piece of wire netting about gin. deep 
and, bending it slightly funnel-shape, fasten 
it on to the inside of the wire covering of the 
run. Feed into this run, and you will get a 
lot of sparrows. In the field where we raised 
300 pheasants this summer, we caught 
considerably over 200. You can also put 
this sort of trap where young chickens are 
reared. But now that the corn in the fields 
is getting ripe, the sparrows do not come to 
the pheasant field quite so freely. If every 
keeper would try this in the pheasant fields, 
a great deal of good towards sparrow killing 
would be done ; and when you consider the 
quantity of food eaten by these pests, a very 
considerable saving in pheasant rearing could be made, estimating two sparrows 
to eat as much as a pheasant. The advantage of putting this funnel on 
the top of the run, as against the common wire trap where it is on the ground, 
is that the young pheasants or chickens do not get in.— H. L. H. 


THE VILLA PALMIERI, FLORENCE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—The two accompanying views of the Villa Palmieri may be of use to you 
as additions to the exquisite series of drawings you already possess. It strikes 
me that they exhibit two special features of this fine old villa in a marked 
manner. - In the first view, that of the terrace, we are able to see very distinctly 
the curious method of decorating the fagade of the house., By means of the 
clever introduction of geometrical designs, the monotony of what would other- 
wise be a dead wall is obviated without detracting from the dignity of the 
edifice, which in Italy is sometimes lost in similar buildings by superfiuous 
fresco decorations, not infrequently of the most meretricious kind. Thus, for 





instance, I remember seeing a noble old villa near Genoa spoilt by the intro- 
duction of a series of blind windows, each of which is, occupied’ by an 
admirably painted head ofa man or woman, apparently watching the passers-by, 
Occasionally a battle scene is depicted, as again in Genoa, where the whole 
front of the magnificent Villa Spinola on the Aquasola is covered, regardless of 
windows and doors, by a representation—the work of that brilliant seventeenth 
century master, Carlone—of a battle scene, in which an illustrious admiral, 
Spinola, appears as the victor of an army of tritons and water nymphs, The 
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Villa Palmieri, less ostentatious in its external decoration, is consequently less 
obtrusive and glaring. I have oiten thouzht that the polychrome method of 
ornamenting the front of a house might with advantage be introduced into this 
country, but, of course, on account of the dampness of the climate, not by 
means of frescoes, but by coloured tiles, which can easily be kept clean. In 
Portugal almost every country house is decorated halfway up with Dutch tiles, 
mostly white and blue, which produce a charming effect. Another p'easing 
feature in decorative scheme of the Villa Palmieri is the abundance— 





possibly superabundance—of balustrades, vases, and figures. These are 
almost indispensable to the completion of an Italian garden, but should, I 
hold, be introduced into this country with great caution. The Italian climate has 
much to do with their general popularity, for it must be remembered that the 
flower season in that land of sun is much shorter than ours. Once June is over, 
the earth parches, and flowers are as scarce as they are with us in winter. There- 
fore architectural ornamentation in a measure takes their place, and adds a little 
to the otherwise monotonous and flowerless condition of things. Geraniums 
and some few sub-tropical flowers continue to bloom throughout the hot 
months, and flourish best where they find a stone backing, a balus- 
trade, a pedestal, or a huge vase, to lean against, and _ where, 
by their obtrusiveness and brilliant colouring, they attract attention, 
and obtain it, too, in the shape of the much-needed watering-pot. 
The Villa Palmieri contains, amongst its many charming features, an 
uniquely graceful arrangement of four colurnns, united at the top by a beautiful 
dome of wrought iron. In the centre is a pretty fountain rising from the midst 
of a flower-bed. But, of course, the great charm of Lady Crawford and 
Balcarres’s house and gardens is the perfect 
order in which they are kept—so rare in 
Italy. Here we have a house admirably 
arranged, full of works of art, of flowers 
and sunshine, and a garden which can best 
be likened to a huge conservatory without 
its glass walls. Asa rule the Italian villa 
is sparsely furnished, and although kept 
scrupulously clean, does not possess much 
in the way of sanitary conveniences. Round 
the house the gardens are well looked 
after and watered, but the rest is left to 
Nature’s sweet will. The unkept roses 
and geraniums sprawl in brilliant cascades 
over equally unkept paths, the creepers 
tumble over each other, and cover the 
ground with their luxuriant vegetation, 
harbouring green lizards, frogs, and still less 
agreeable reptiles, and the water tanks are 
often an inch thick with weeds, out of 
which the water-lilies have to battle their 
way to the sunlight. It is otherwise at 
the Villa Palmieri. An English hand, 
tempered by reticence and a keen sense of 
artistic beauty, keeps the wistarias and 
honeysuckles in their places, and confines 
the overgrowth of roses and geraniums 
within decent bounds. —RICHARD DAVEY, 


SMALL HOLDINGS. 

[To THE Eprror oF ‘Country LiFe.”| 
Sir,—I farm about: ten acres of arable 
and grass land. ‘The holding is not big 
enough to keep a horse, but I have a strong cob. It costs a great deal to get 
outside help for ploughing, harrowing, cutting hay, etc. Are there any light 
instruments made which could be worked by the cob, and where can they be 
obtained? I see the Stores advertise a light plough for pony, for small holdings. 
My land is medium clay. I want to be independent if I can.—AMATEUR 
FARMER. 

[Nearly all American machinery is made light, and by enquiring at the 
agent’s you will easily find suitable implements. —ED. ] 
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